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Physical Fitness 
Is Fun! 


WITH SAFE-T-PLAY EQUIPMENT 


VARIED ACTIVITIES, not monotony, are needed 
to develop and hold the interest and enthusiasm of 
students. Unless they enjoy their activities, youngsters 
can’t fully reap the potential benefits of a physical 
education program. 


DOZENS OF ENJOYABLE GAMES can be played 
indoors with Safe-T-Play equipment: new adaptations 
of softball, baseball, hockey, touch football and many 
other well liked games that avoid the lethargy of 
routine calisthenics. 

THE SHORTER FLIGHT AND GREATER SAFETY 
of COSOM polyethylene equipment permit entire classes 
to take part in active indoor games. These items provide 
a happy answer to the indoor physical activity needs of 


hundreds of schools and institutions across America. 

And, they can for you, too! Find out for yourself. 

Investigate the Safe-T-Play line today. seam 
Gs FE-T-PLAY = 
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COSOM CORPORATION 


6022 WAYZATA BLVD. 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 





There is an end- 
less variety of 
Scoop Ball 
games for 
every age from 
m first grade 
B through high 
m school. 















Safe, puncture-proof Fun Football is ideal for touch 
and flag games, pass practice and 
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Polo-Hockey and many other exciting games 
are played with the Cosom Safe-T-Mallet. 
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Safe-T-Bat and Scoop are combined to bring 
outdoor games safely indoors for entire classes. 





This helpful new 
book is FREE! 
Ask your school 
supply dealer 
or write Cosom 
for your copy. 
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1961 MOORE Gymcloth® 


NOW in @SANFORIZED plus) 


- Wash and Wear 


Now available in SANFORIZED Plus Wash and Wear conven- 
ience, here is new help in group control and hygiene training. 

























More than ever gets mothers on your side, too . . . a little deter- 
gent, rinse, hang up to dry, and just touch-up ironing. 


Get your free copy of the new MOORE color catalog of stylishly 
functional Gymwear styling. Clip, fill out, and send in the coupon. 


contact your nearest Moore office 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


E. R. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA 932 Dakin Street + Chicago 13, Illinois E. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST 


1641 N. Allesandro St. + Los Angeles 26, Calif. . Pane: nannies 5 1605 Boylston Ave. + Seattle 22, Wash. 
; : 268 Norman Ave. + Brooklyn 22, N. Y. ’ 
Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 Phone: EAst 2-2848 
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Send me my free catalog 
of MOORE Gymwear for 1961 address 
sited _.. zone ____ state 
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GUARANTEED TO OUTLAST 3 TO 1 * 


SAUNDERS MATTS 


Choice of Tournament Officials at 45 of the last 48 major meets. 


Here’s the arrow-stopper fast gaining \ 
popularity at schools throughout the 
country. A Saunders Matt is compact “s 

. easy to handle. . . always attrac- 
tive— unlike bales which are cumber- 
some, break apart and become 
unsightly. Over a period of time, the 
cost is little more and is 


EXCLUSIVE END- 


GRAIN CENTERS 
Only Saunders Matts 
have center section fi 
bers compacted back 

and-forth—so arrows enter 

parallel to the fibers. Instead 
of cutting fibers, arrows 








more than offset by 
their extra conveni- spread mom we 8 
ence. This is why minimum of damage 


—greatly adding 
to the life of your 
Saunders Matt. 


Saunders Matts out- 
wear all others: 


None Genuine Without 
This Trademark 


FAMOUS 


INDIAN 
CORD CHEMICALLY 
GRASS TOUGHENIZED 





Toughest-of-all grass 
. machine-wound... 
wear-resistant centers .. . 

Saunders Matts also receive 
an exclusive chemical treatment that 
adds longer life. Another benefit—it 
discourages ravaging ‘‘boarders”’ 
such as rats, mice, etc. and makes 
Matt rot-resistant 


Only Saunders Matts are 

made of Spartana—lIndian Cord 
Grass a big reason Saunders 
gives you the greatest arrow stopping 
power possible. Spartana is so su 
perior Saunders moved their factory 
500 miles to be near its source! 


At U. of Neb. matts bought in PRICES at Saunders dealers or write direct 


1950 were still in use in 1960 











36” Matt... plain $15.00° 

—10 years old! burlap-covered $16.50° 

y PUPP EVE PET PSP TS POF 48” Matt... plain $25.00° 
= burlap-covered $27.00° 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE & Less 20% discount to schools 


WRITE FOR THIS BULLETIN 
FOR SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

Describes and illustrates new ideas 
and new products for your school 
2 archery program. Includes prices 


Saunders Matts will give you 
three times the service of 
any other matt on the mar- 
ket or we will refund your 


full purchase price. = 
$ AUNDERS 4; 
SESSESSE SSE SSS SSS SE O4 (> emer Ram COLUMBUS, 
COMPANY NEBRASKA 





WORLD’S ONLY COMPLETE LINE OF ARCHERY FACES, MATTS AND STANDS 
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AAHPER’s newest publication, Leisure and the Schools 
book, examines a problem peculiar to life in the twentieth century 
use wisely the increasing number of leisure hours afforded by a shorter 
work week. To ensure creative rather than destructive activity, our schools 
have a responsibility to educate for the proper use of leisure time. How 
this challenge may be met effectively on the elementary and secondary 
levels is discussed by ten experts in the field. Leisure and the Schools would 
prove a valuable textbook for recreation majors as well as a timely refer- 
ence for administrators planning recreation programs, recreation leaders, 
and teachers. 192 p. $3.75. Illustrated. Clothbound. Order from AAHPER. 


Leisure and the Schools... 


Keyed to the Modern Age 








Fourth Year- 
how to 











May 23-25 
Ninth Annual Conference of State Inter- 
Agency Committees for Recreation, Pali- 
sades Inter-State Park, New York 

June 5-7 
AAHPER District Presidents Meeting, NEA 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

June 12-13 
Annual Meeting of National Athletic Train- 
ers Association, Madison, Wisconsin 


June 11-14 
National Industrial Recreation Association, 
Chicago, Illinois 

June 11-15 


AAHPER State Presidents-Elect, NEA Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C. 
June 11-18 
National Section on Dance Conference on 
Movement, Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
June 15-17 
Eighth National Conference on Campus 
Safety, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale, Illinois 
June 16-17 
National Collegiate Track Coaches Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
June 19-23 
Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Golf Course, Ann Arbor 
July 2-5 
Annual Meeting of National Federation of 
State High School Associations, French Lick, 
Indiana 
July 2-7 
38th Annual Conference of the American 
Physical Therapy Association, Palmer House, 


Chicago, Illinois 
July 2-8 

National Safe Boating Week 
July 27-29 


ICHPER-WCOTP Seminar on Teacher Prep- 
aration for Health Education in Asian Coun- 
tries, Vigyan Bhawan Hall, New Delhi, India 
July 29-August 1 
ICHPER International Congress, 
Bhawan Hall, New Delhi, India 
August 1-8 
WCOTP International Conference, Vigyan 
Bhawan Hall, New Delhi, India 
August 6-12 
Fourth International Congress on Physical 
Education and Sports for Girls and Women, 
NEA Center, Washington, D. C. 
August 20-26 
Aquatic Leadership Workshop sponsored by 
AAHPER and the American National Red 
Cross, Indiana University, Bloomington 
August 25-September 8 
Pan-Arab Games, Casablanca, Morocco 
August 28-September 1 
Society of State Directors of HPER Work- 
shop, Gull Lake, Michigan 
October 1-6 
National 
Michigan 
November 1-3 
National Workshop on Research in Thera- 
peutic Recreation, NEA Center, Washington, 
D.C 


Vigyan 


Recreation Congress, Detroit, 
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The Athletic Institute's 16mm motion pictures, listed here, are seen 
annually by more than 30 million people. These films are busy at 
work promoting and helping to organize sports and recreation on 
large community levels. You, too, can put these films to work to 
increase participation in your locality. Ideally suited for school 
programs, club meetings, and leadership training. 


CAREERS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Highlights the most interesting aspects of a career in physical edu- 
cation. Makes a logical case for increased physical education and 
points out the ever-growing need for trained educators in this field. 


CAREERS IN RECREATION 


Shows the tremendous need for recreation today and the rapidly 
increasing demand for trained recreators. Takes you out in the field 
to show what a young, recreator’s life is like—his duties, responsi- 
bilities, activities 


$1,000 FOR RECREATION 
Any community can build a solid recreation program on a small 
budget. This film shows how to do it. Offers advice, too, on how 
service clubs and other community groups can help. 


Athletic nstitite 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


elping To Build Physical 


Education and Recreation 





EVALUATING PHYSICAL ABILITIES 


This film shows a simple series of performance tests which may be 
used to evaluate a child’s growth in qualities of strength, speed, 
endurance, coordination, flexibility and agility. Events recom- 
mended are based on the child’s natural activities—running, throw- 
ing, jumping and climbing. 


LEADERS FOR LEISURE 


Here’s a dynamic film that stresses the importance and need for 
professionally trained leaders to insure the success of a community 
program. It’s a story that every citizen should hear and see. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY RECREATION 


A power-packed story of the building of recreation programs in 
rural areas and villages of less than 5,000 population. You see 
what happens to a sleepy town when a recreation program comes 
to life, through voluntary leadership. 


THEY GROW UP SO FAST 


Illustrates the benefits of a total program of physical education 
in our elementary and secondary schools. Designed to encourage 
school administrators, parents, and civic groups to either initiate 
or expand their local programs. 


For additional 
information on film 
contents, rental and 

purchase, write 

directly to: 
The Athletic 
Institute, 
Merchandise Mart 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION Room 805 





Chicago 54, Illinois 










“This push-button 
outfit stopped him cold 
on Campbell Lake 
in Michigan,” says 
Marinus DeJong. 








Big Ones 
wout ger away! 
WITH FISH-SAVING 


LEVEL-WIND 
AND MICRO-DRAG 


USH-BUTTON 


Ne) To) 3 tm 


HEAVY DUTY 










EASY CASTS— | 
QUICK ASA FLASH fp 
’PUSH-BUTTON MAGIC! | | 


Just a push of the button, s-w-i-s-hof }» 
the rod—PRESTO—PUSH-BUTTON 
FISHING! Long, easy casts every 
time. Backlash impossible! 
Smooth, powerful level-wind re- 
trieve — plus fish saver MICRO- 
DRAG—brings the big ones under 
control—quickly. No. 1797 Beau- 
tiful bronze finish heavy-duty push 
button W onderCast® filled with 100 
yds. 12-lb. line... $24.95 (Other 
push-button reels from $14.95) 


WONDEROD® 


DOUBLE BILTS FOR SUPERB 
ACTION! POWER! ACCURACY! j 
(1) A reinforcing glass fiber cylind- | 
rical wall, inside (2) thousands of 
parallel glass fibers outside—it’s this : | 
patented process that leaves the ( | | 
famous spiral markings—visible “"_ a 
trademark of genuine Wonderod quality. No. 1579 
Bronze and wie push-button Wonderod 6’ & 6'6” 
L, XL or M action or 7’ model. . .$18.95 

FREE FISHING CATALOG 
You will enjoy this new big catalog ‘Successful Fish- 
ing with Shakespeare Tackle,”’ showing the newest 
in reels, rods, and lines. Plus pocket fishing calendar 
showing best days to fish. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
Dept. }-5, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me absolutely 
FREE your big new tackle cat- 
alog and 1961 fishing calendar. 
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© By Shakespeare Co. 








IN THIS ISSUE 


Safety for summertime activities is the 
theme of our cover this month. Control 
of the appalling accident rate in swim- 
ming and boating is within our power, 
if we can teach skills thoroughly and 
make students safety-conseious. The 
professional person in health, physical 
education, and recreation has a grave 
responsibility to set a good example in 
this area of safety and to help others 
learn how to do things the safe way. 


When school is over, students head for 
summer camps, and our last issue of the 
school year contains three articles about 
camping—with a difference. A camp 
which is an extension of a mental hos- 
pital’s therapeutic program is described 
on page 24, and a camp for speech im- 
paired children is discussed on page 26. 
Read how a specialized teen-age sailing 
camp, which is the only camp also regis- 
tered as a yacht club, enters community 
activities on page 21. 


Our professional concern with accredita- 
tion consumes seven pages in this issue. 
Important information about the pro- 
cess of accreditation is given on pages 
49-51, and a list of accredited institu- 
tions offering degrees in our fields ap- 
pears on pages 45-48. 


The controversy over judging swimming 
competitions is aired by a coach on page 
32; an educator with 25 years of experi- 
ence in evaluation tells how much the 
American publie knows about health on 
page 28; how to use movies to improve 
your physical education program is ex- 
plained by two high school teachers on 
page 43. The recreation leader learns 
something about leadership on page 20, 
about creativity on page 18, and about 
the why’s and wherefore’s of written 
policies on page 37. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Greeting you shortly after your return 
to school next fall will be the Septem- 
ber issue of the JouRNAL, with a mes- 
sage from new AAHPER President 
Arthur S. Daniels, a round-up of pro 
fessional activities in the significant 
area of fitness, and a full house of prac- 
tical articles to help you improve your 
programs of health, physical education, 
and recreation. 
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DGWS 


CarereOomrmecees 


NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 


Summer 


1961 


Use this form for advance orders 


24-812 Aquatics Guide, 1961-63 
Ready June 1961 $1.00 
24-811 Winter Sports and Outing 
Activities Guide, 1961-63 
Ready June 1961 $1.00 
24-817 Volleyball Guide, 1961-63 
Ready August 1961 $1.00 
24-819 Basketball Guide, 1961-62 
(including rules) 
Ready August 1961 $1.00 
24-800 Basketball Rules, Reprint, 
1961-62 
Ready August 1961 35¢ 
Girls Sports Organization 
Handbook 
18 p 75¢ 
Special Events in the Girls 
Sports Program 


Ready September 1961 


Division for Girls and Women’s 
Sports 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me the publications indi- 


cated as soon as they are off the press. 


CT Check enclosed 


[] Bill me [) Bill the school 


Payment must accompany order of 
$2.00 or less. 

Name 

School 


Street 


City State 
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THIS MONTH'S QUESTION IS: 


“ Assuming a daily period in physical education in junior and senior high 
schools, grades 7-12, should some of this time be shared with health edu- 
cation and safety education? If so, what should be the schedule pattern? 
If not, how should health and safety education be scheduled?” 


One of the most difficult problems facing the school administrator is finding a place 
and time in the schedule for everything that must be taught. In recent years, there has 
been a trend toward combining areas of curriculum which have close relationship. Would 
the combination of physical education, safety education, health education provide an 


adequate learning situation in the overcrowded schedule or would this be 


relinquishing 


gains in physical education attained from long years of struggle? 


Charles Peter Yost, associate professor 
of physical education and chairman of 
Department of Safety Education, West 
Virginia University, says: All pupils in 
the junior and senior high schools should 
have a daily period in physical educa 
tion which is designed to achieve the 
program-objectives related to the physi 
eal, mental, emotional, and social aspects 
f development. Physical education ac- 
tivities demand that the teacher give con 
sideration to health and safety instrue 
tion as the need arises. From this view 
point, some of the time allotted for phys- 
ical education should be shared with 
health edueation and safety education. 
This same viewpoint, however, applies to 
other curricular areas. Opportunities for 
correlating health and safety are self- 
evident to the competent teacher in many 
subject matter areas but the contribution 
to health and safety should be inter- 
preted as supplementary to planned pro- 
grams in health education and safety 
education offered as distinct and sepa- 
rate courses. 

It is unreasonable and unfair to expect 
a physica) education teacher to accom- 
plish the objectives of physical educa- 
tion, health education and safety educa- 
tion during one daily period of physical 
education. If time is stolen from physi- 
eal education for the purpose of offering 
health and safety as distinct units of in- 
struction, the physical education pro- 
gram will be inadequate. Some of the 
time allotted to physical education should 
be shared with health education and 
safety edneation but only insofar as the 


teacher capitalizes upon the natural re- . 


lationships which exist for incorporating 
elements of healthful and safe living. 

If health education and safety educa- 
tion are to be adequately treated in the 
curriculum, they should be scheduled as 
specific courses with qualified teachers 
doing the job. At least one full semester 
(preferably one full school year) at both 
the junior high school and senior high 
school levels should be devoted to a sep- 
arate course in health education and a 


separate course in safety education. In 
addition to the separate courses at both 
levels, all senior high schools should offer 
a complete course in driver education 
which ineludes both classroom instruction 
and practice driving instruction. The lat- 
ter viewpoint does not leave health and 
safety education to chance but provides 
for the type of time allotment and lead- 
ership which must exist if schools are 
to fulfill their responsibilities in direct- 
ing health and safety programs. 

Anne Finlayson, supervisor, Department 
of Physical Education, Kalamazoo Public 
Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan, says: It 
is my firm conviction that there should 
be a daily schedule for physical educa- 
tion in grades 7 through 12. This, how 
ever, involves adequate teaching stations 
and a large enough staff to have classes 
of approximately 40 students. If this 
type of program is feasible, health and 
safety education should be an addition- 
al course offered for at least one semester 
in both the junior high school and the 
senior high school. 

If it is necessary to schedule large 
classes (60 and over) in physical educa- 
tion to allow for daily programs, it is 
my opinion that a decrease in physical 
education time requirements would allow 
for a program of higher quality. I 
definitely prefer a good physical educa- 
tion program with appropriate class size 
for two years or two and one-half years 
to crowded classes for three years. If we 
accept the principle of the importance 
of knowing each individual and con 
tributing to the development of each in- 
dividual according to his needs, it be- 
comes imperative that class enrollments 
be small enough to make this possible. 

Where stations and staff do not permit 
classes of approximately 40 students, 
health and safety should be scheduled for 
one or two semesters, and physical edu- 
eation classes should be scheduled for 
four or five semesters, on the principle 
that the semester requirement as op- 
posed to alternating day scheduling al- 
lows for a better program. 








George T. Wilkins, superintendent of 
public instruction, State of Illinois, says: 
In recent years many of us in education 
who are concerned with special areas of 
the schools’ curriculum have weakened 
our position by fighting among ourselves 
concerning whether we will accept or re- 
ject certain additions to, or changes in 
our programs of health, physical educa- 
tion, and safety. It is only natural and 
desirable that a dedicated teacher will 
defend vigorously against any inroads 
into his area of special interest either 
through loss of time or by the imposition 
of the other new subject matter. The 
time has come however, to reevaluate our 
efforts in much of education and consid- 
er the best procedure in the areas of 
health, physica] education, safety, and 
driver education. Perhaps this is the 
time to consider some changes in this 
area similar to the recommendations of 
Lloyd Trump. 

Nearly all conflicts in the area of eur- 
riculum planning possess a common vari- 
able, a lack of time to exeeute our pro- 
grams as we believe they should be pre- 
sented to be most effective. Caught di- 
rectly in the middle of these scheduling 
pressures is the schoo] administrator, 
who must find time in a shortened school 
day for the academie block which is be 
ing extended from four to five or even 
six subjects in some cases. He must also 
find time for art, music, drama, band, 
and often athletics, in addition to the 
required health, physical education, safe 
ty, and driver education. 

I recommend that if local conditions 
permit, physical education should be 
scheduled daily, but I am also eognizant 
of student needs in health and safety. 
A sharp division of these closely related 
fields comprising the physical well-being 
of students is in most instances futile 
and organizationally hazardous; it will 
in the end cause considerably more loss 
than a few hours of shared time. 

Our students have a right to a well 
planned and well-executed program in 
health, physical education, and safety 
instruction each day from kindergarten 
through grade 12. As educators we 
should visualize these program from the 
viewpoint of the needs of students in 
our changing society rather than our 
special interests. If we can have a 
daily period devoted to physical educa- 
tion alone, this is excellent, but if not, 
let us provide the student, through 
shared time and strategie scheduling, 
with high quality instruction in health, 
physical education, and safety. 


T. J. Bleier, supervisor, health and 
physical education, Miami, Florida, says: 
It would be advisable to include health 
education and safety education in the 
total time allotted to physical education. 
The writer advocates a package deal 
whereby the three areas are included 
during the six years a boy or girl attends 
junior and senior high school. 
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JUMBO Gym-Master— Recommended above all others by Larry 
Griswold in his text book, ‘““Trampoline Tumbling.’’ Large bounc- 
ing area permits freedom of action for beginners, and for multiple 
and concurrent stunts. Performing area: 7’x14’... Frame size: 
10’x17’x38" high. . Folded size: 10’x1’x6’3” high. 





VARSITY Gym-Master— Choice of both professionals and amateurs 
for durability, performance, safety. Test-proven in schools, uni- 
versities and physical education institutions thruout the world. 
Performing area: 6’x12’... Frame size: 9’x15’x3’ high . . . Folded 
size: 9’x1’x5’11” high. 








PROFESSIONAL Gym-Master—All-round model for all ages and 
weights. Preferred by many Elementary and Junior High Schools. 
Also most popular model for home use in the Country. Performing 
area: 5’x10’... Frame size: 8’x13’x33” high . . . Folded size: 8’x1'x 
5’2” high. 





COLOSSUS Gym-Master— Double the size of any other Trampoline! 
Full 200 sq. ft. of bouncing area. Perfect for group performance. 
Folds compactly, moves easily on its roller stand. Performing area: 
10’x20’... Frame size: 13’x24’x40" high... Folded size: 13’x1’x 
8’ high. 








TITAN Gym-Master— Excellent size and type for beginners as well 
as for experts. Greatly enlarged performing bed facilitates teaching 
the sport, gives beginners more confidence. Performing area: 
8’'x16’... Frame size: 11'x19'x39"” high... Folded size: 11’x1’x 
6'10" high. 














CHAMPION Gym-Master— Especially recommended for younger 
children up to the age of 12, yet sturdy enough for all ages and 
weights. Perfect for Nursery or Elementary Schools. Performing 
area: 4’x8’... Frame size: 7’x11’x30" high . . . Folded size: 7’x1’x 
4’8" high. 
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During the junior high school period, 
every boy and girl should have one 
semester of health and safety education 
and five semesters of physical education. 
The health and safety eourse would be 
taught five days a week for one semester 
to all eighth-grade pupils. The content 
of this course should not overlap with 
other subject areas such as eighth-grade 
science or homemaking. The American 
Red Cross Junior First Aid course 
should be covered at this time. 


In the senior high school, a course 


eonsisting of health education and the 


elassroom phase of driver education 





should be taught for one semester, five 
days a week, to either tenth- or eleventh- 
grade students. Three days a week should 
be devoted to health education and two 
days a week to driver education. The 
latter time allotment will meet the 30- 
hour requirement for the classroom phase 
of driver education. 

With one full semester devoted to 
health education and driver education, 
the remaining five semesters should be 
devoted to physical education, with the 
exception of one day a week for one 
semester for the behind-the-wheel train- 
ing necessary to complete the driver edu- 
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cation course. During the llth grade 
all students should be required to com 
plete the American Red Cross Standard 
First Aid Course, which consists of ten 
lessons. 

In the administration of such a pro- 
gram selection of one teacher to teach 
all three areas would have to be based on 
the competencies and certification in the 
areas of health, physical education, and 
driver education. The equivalent of at 
least a minor in health education should 
be required of anyone assigned to teach 
in this field. 

A plan whereby, administratively, 
these three areas are organized under one 
division seems to be the logical way of 
handling them within the time allotted. 
In this way administrators can best plan 
where the health education should be 
taught in the junior high sehool and in 
the senior high school, to give flexibili- 
ty and strength to the program. I would 
like to emphasize that the key to this 
program lies in the selection of compe- 
tent, qualified individuals dedicated to 
making all three phases interesting, fune- 
tional, and challenging. 


Gerry L. Quirk, supervisor of health, safety 
and physical education, State Board of 
Education, Richmond, Virginia says: Yes. 
Health, safety, and physical education 
are closely interrelated and have a com 
mon goal in the sense that each is bas- 
ically concerned with the conservation of 
human resources. There are those who 
would advocate the integration of health 
and safety education with all other sub 
ject matter areas. In effect, the road to 
incidental instruction at the secondary 
school level is frequently strewn with the 
wrecks of “accidental” instruction. We 
cannot depend entirely on integrated in 
struction, important as it may be. We 
need specifie time allotments for instruc 
tion in health, safety, and physical edu 
eation per se, and it is reasonable to 
expect school administrators to allot one 
period a dav for instruetion in these 
combined areas. 

How then may we effectively schedul 
a shared time allotment at the junior 
senior high school levels? There is no 
best way. One method would be to desig 
nate three semesters of concentrated time 
for health and safety instruction and 
nine semesters for physical education in 
grades 7-12 (25-75 time ratio). A se 
ond method might be to schedule two 
days each week throughout the year fo1 
health and safety instruction and three 
days per week for instruction in physical 
education (40-60 time ratio). 

It is important to keep in mind that if 
our teachers are to be responsible for 
health, safety, and physical education, 
they must be professionally trained to 
do the job. Careful attention must be 
given to planning a program which will 
provide continuity of instruction and 
sequential treatment of content, free of 
needless overlapping and duplication. 
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Frazier Damron, director, safety educa- 
tion program, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, says: This question can be answered 
with an unqualified affirmative. Health 
and safety must be shared because they 
are the foundation upon which the phys- 
ical education program is built. Physical 
education offers numerous opportunities 
for the development of health and safe- 
ty concepts and behavior. The physical 
education program is a learn by doing 
arrangement which provides an ideal 
setting for practicing safety and health 
concepts. By thoroughly integrating 
safety and health instruction into the 
curriculum, physical education becomes 
more meaningful, interesting, and mo- 
tivational, the total learning environ- 
ment is greatly enhanced and an aware- 
ness of the value of good health and 
safety practices is developed. 

The schedule pattern, in general, 
should be one that ineludes the various 
aspects of health and safety as they re- 
late to the conduct of a well-balanced 
instructional program in physical educa- 
tion. The emphasis and time spent on 
any particular phase should be left to 
the discretion of the physical education 
teacher. 

Health and safety be shared in all 
other school subjects and integrated into 
the total school curriculum. Furthermore, 
research and experience have shown 
that even this ideal schedule pattern of 
integration does not provide sufficient 
emphasis to prepare children for ad- 
venturous living and survival in a com 
plex society. As a result, recommenda- 
tions have been made that a minimum of 
two semesters should be required of all 
students (grades 7-12) for separate 
courses in both health and safety. 

When it can be said that (1) separate 
courses in health and safety are taught 
by qualified teachers to all junior and 
high school students and (2) every 
teacher, in every school, in every subject, 
includes health and safety in an excit- 
ing and interesting way, in order to 
teach his own subject better, our unsafe, 
unhealthy habits and behavior will be 
drastically reduced. 


Harold K. Jack, director, Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Temple University, says: Health educa- 
tion, physical education, and safety edu- 
cation, because of their concern with the 
broad problem of health and the con- 
servation of human resources, are usual- 
ly tied together in some ‘manner. Since 
health and physical education should be 
considered as one area, it is hard to 
justify more than one-sixth of the total 
time in the school day for the total area. 
By assigning one period each day to this 
area, the scheduling is able to solve many 
problems. This alone would tend to lend 
support to such a plan. 

Each school must resolve the question 
as to how much time should be spent 
on each phase. Many of our ideas in 


respect to time are based upon opinion 
or upon a desire to emphasize a certain 
phase of the total area. More time is 
always desirable. But how much time is 
really needed is still a good question. 
Considerable research and experimenta- 
tion are needed. We might as well be 
realistic. A period a day is all that we 
can expect. Some arrangement in terms 
of a total package program is evident. 
Are some of the attacks upon health and 
physical education being made because 
we are not realistic in terms of time 
needs, proved content, and definite out- 
comes which can be measured and deter- 
mined? These factors then become basic 
in terms of a plan of instruction which 
fits the total educational concepts of the 
school. Health and physical education is 
a specific area just as social studies is 
an area, and accordingly it must be 
treated as such in today’s school schedule 
and in the development of the content 
and coordination of effort. We must 
stop worrying about whether it is health 
education or physical education and de- 
velop a program which is coordinated 
and places in sharp focus the basie and 
related concepts of health and safety 
education as well as physical education. 


Sara Louise Smith, professor and head, 
Department of Health Education, Florida 
State University, Talahassee, says: Within 
the professions of health education, 
physical education, and safety education, 
there is no consensus in regard to what 
the time allotment in the curriculum 
should be for each of these subjects. 
Some persons object strenuously to the 
“package plan” whereby time would be 
provided for each area at some time dur- 
ing junior and senior high school, if one 
daily period were allotted to the com- 
bined areas. Others advocate the pack- 
age plan as the only practical solution 
which administrators “may buy.” If one 
accepts this plan, the division of time 
immediately becomes a major issue, and 
the manner in which the apportioned 
time for each area is scheduled within 
the week, semester or year is of primary 
coneern to each group. Such a plan was 
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National Conference on 


proposed at the 
Fitness of Seconds iry School Youth held 
in Washington in December 1958 (see 


the AAHPER publication 
Fitness). 

The scope and depth of health educa- 
tion, hence its time allotment, are too 
often determined by the preparation and 
interest of the individual instructor. Time 
allotment and scheduling for each of the 
three fields should be decided on the 
basis of research and consideration of 
the total curriculum. 

In the final analysis each group re- 
sponsible for determining curriculum 
content makes decisions in terms of what 
it considers of greatest value among 
many competing values. School admini- 
strators, with the advice of their staffs 
and local citizens are charged with the 
responsibility of determining time allo- 
cation, in the curriculum for each sub- 
ject. Therefore, the values and contribu- 
tions of health education, physical edu 
cation, and safety edueation need to be 
fairly and more effectively interpreted 
to all who are responsible for these deci- 


Youth and 


sions. 


George J. Sirnio, director, Salem Pub- 
lic Schools, Salem, Oregon, says: Any 
school administrator desiring the most 
effective instruction in these areas of 
his eurriculum would schedule health 
education and safety education apart 
from physical education. The plan most 
commonly used is to have two full se 
mesters of health and safety education 
during the three or four years of high 
semester in the ninth or 
tenth grade, covering the health units 
for these levels, and the other semester 
in the eleventh or twelfth grade, cover 
ing the junior and senior health and 
safety units. 

The crowded curriculum, which al 
ready exists in most schools, does not 
leave much choice for the administrator 
but to schedule health, safety, and physi- 
eal education for one period in the daily 
program. The most desirable method of 
utilizing time in this instructional period 
for the school year is to allocate a desig- 
nated number of class periods for health 
and safety instruction and the balance 
for physical education. Assuming that 
a minimum of 45 class periods were al- 
lotted for health and safety education 
instruction, the best plan would be to 
teach these areas in three- or four-week 
blocks. Under this plan all or part of 
the boys or girls have health classes daily 
for a period of three or four weeks while 
the other students are in physical educa- 
At the end of 
change to 


school one 


tion for the same period 
the block of time students 
the other area of instruction. 

The so-called correlated plan, where- 
by the health and safety units are taught 
in conjunction with other subjects in the 
is probably the least desir 
programing health and 
* 


curriculum, 
able plan for 
safety education. 
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DATES FOR THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 





Conference have been changed, to allow 
more time for advance study and prepara- 
tion. The meeting is now scheduled for 
January 8-12, 1962. January 6 and 7 
will be used for preconference planning, 
and the 135th and 14th will be devoted 

to editorial work on the conference 
recommendations and proceedings. Dele- 
gates to this work conference are being 
selected by the Steering Committee com- 
posed of representatives of all AAHPER 
divisions. 


AAHPER AWARDS FOR EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE 

are presented each year at the time of 
the national convention. Recipients 
are selected by standing committees 
from among those nominated by AAHPER 
members. Deadline for nominations for 
the 1962 awards is November 15, 196l. 
Name and biography of your nominee 
Should be sent to your district repre- 
sentative on the appropriate committee. 
Members of the three committees are now 
being appointed; they will be listed in 
the September issue of the JOURNAL, 
along with additional information about 
qualifications. The three awards are 

The Luther Halsey Gulick Award, for 
distinguished service in physical edu- 
cation 

The William G. Anderson Award, for 
nationally-known persons outside our 
professional field who exemplify the 
philosophy of service to mankind 

AAHPER Honor Award for outstanding 














service in our fields of education. 





NEW AAHPER OFFICERS—Laura Huelsier, vice-preswent, 
physical education; John Lawther, vice-president, men’s 
athletics; H. Dan Corbin, vice-president, recreation; Arthur 
S. Daniels, president ; Sara Staff Jernigan, vice-president, girls 
and women’s sports; William K. Streit, vice-president, health. 
Not shown, Charles Peter Yost, vice-president, safety education. 
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NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 





THE AAHPER SPORTS SKILLS TEST PROJECT 





has to date received several grants 
in support of its studies. The 
Athletic Institute has given $6000; 
the Brunswick Foundation, $6500; Bear 
Archery Company,$500; and the Roller 
Skate Manufacturers Association, $1000. 
Studies are being conducted by groups 
of Research Council members under the 
direction of Frank D. Sills, director 
health and physical education, State 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. Other grants are expected to 
help round out the total sports skills 
research project. 


THE ELI LILLY FOUNDATION HAS GIVEN 
a grant of $30,500 to Indiana Univer- 
sity for the National Physical Education 
Curriculum Project, developed by AAHPER 
President Arthur S. Daniels. 


TWO MEETINGS OF ASSOCIATION LEADERS 
will be held in the national headquar- 
ters office next month. On June 5-7, 
the presidents of the six district asso- 
ciations will meet to discuss mutual 
problems in planning professional ac- 
tivities in the districts. This year 
for the first time, the district repre- 
sentatives to the AAHPER Board of 
Directors will also attend the work 
sessions in Washington. 

On June 11-15, state association pres- 
idents-elect will convene for the annual 
orientation and training program sched- 
uled by the national office. The pro- 
gram is geared to improving the effec- 
tiveness of the state associations’ 
action programs. 








OF FICERS-ELECT—Katherine Lea, vice-president, girls and 
women’s sports; O. N. Hunter, vice-president, safety; Wallace 
Wesley, vice-president, health ; Spurgeon Cherry, vice-president, 
men’s athletics; Anita Aldrich, president; Lloyd Messersmith, 
vice-president, physical education; Catherine Allen, vice-presi- 
dent, recreation. These officers assume their duties next year. 
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Check these 
excellent 


SAUNDERS texts 


... for your 


FALL CLASSES 




















Gladly sent 


to college teachers 


on approval 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 














Fait— Adapted Physical Education 


Here are practical methods for teaching physical education to handicapped children 
at the elementary and secondary school level. The author stresses that children with 
less severe handicaps are helped most by teaching them games and sports rather 
than by gymnastic exercises. Principal handicaps considered are: Orthopedic, 
Neurological, Postural, Cardiac, Visual, Auditory, Allergic and Nutritional. Dr. Fait 
discusses the adapted physical education program in the regular school, in the 
special school and in the hospital. He describes administration methods, covering: 
the school’s policy for exemption from physical education; scheduling special classes; 
types of equipment necessary for the adapted program. 

By Hous Fait, Ph.D., Professor of Health and Physical Education, University of Connecticut. 
332 pages, with 200 illustrations. $5.50. 


Miller and Miller 
Good Health: Personal and Community 


Geared to college students, this text presents a lively and well-illustrated approach 
to personal and community health. Anatomical and physiological bases of health 
and disease are stressed more than in most recent college hygiene texts. What 
constitutes a normal healthy mind is fully discussed along with the important 
aspects of mental illness. Vital discussions cover: fatigue, accidents, alcohol and 
tobacco, narcotics, sex, exercise and sports, radiation benefits and hazards. 

By Zetma Miter, Ph.D., University of Cincinnati and Benjamin F. Mitier, M.D., Director, The 


May Institute for Medical Research, Associate Professor of Experimental Medicine, University 
of Cincinnati Medical School. 546 pages, 184 illustrations. $6.00. 


Wells — Kinesiology 


Here is a practical approach to the complex problem of body movement from the 
anatomical, mechanical, analytical and functional viewpoints. Helpful material on 
the anatomic aspects of motion eliminates the need for a supplementary anatomy 
text. The aim of the book is twofold—first, to provide a background for learning 
motor skills; second, to provide a fuller understanding of how to improve the 
human structure through intelligent selection of activities and through efficient 
use of the body. Recent findings made from electromyographic investigations are 
used as a basis for verifying and correcting all discussions of muscular action 


By KATHERINE F. Wetts, Ph.D., Visiting Lecturer, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
University of Minnesota. 515 pages with 233 illustrations. $5.75. Third Edition 


Broer — Efficiency of Human Movement 


[his text brings the physical education student practical descriptions and applica- 
tions of the basic laws of human motion. It answers such questions as: “What is 
efficient movement?” “Upon what is it based?” “What are the basic laws which 
govern movement?” Dr. Broer explains principles of mechanics and motion—first 
applying these principles to general types of human movement, and then to move- 
ments used in specific sports or activities. Concepts of gravity and buoyancy, lever- 
age, equilibrium are applied to such physical skills as: standing, leaping, walking; 
and to such activities as: golf, bowling, tumbling, canoeing, skiing 


By Marion R. Broer, Ph.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of Washington. 351 
pages with 119 illustrations. $6.00 


Vannier and Poindexter — 
Individual & Team Sports for Girls & Women 


Emphasizing teaching methods, this book is designed for prospective and active 
physical education instructors of high school girls. It describes such sports as: 
Archery, Badminton, Bowling, Fencing, Golf, Swimming, Basketball, Soccer, Voiley 
ball, etc. For each the authors cover: Nature and purpose of the game—Needed 
facilities and equipment—Suggested teaching units for beginning and advanced 
players—An analysis of the basic skills involved in the activity—A variety of sample 
lesson plans showing the steps of good teaching progression—Game strategy, duties 
and specific responsibilities of each player—etc. 

By MARYHELEN VANNieER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s Division, Department of Health and Physical 


Education, Southern Methodist University; and HALLY Bern Pornpexter, Ed.D., Assistant Professor 
of Health and Physical Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 582 pages, 450 
ill 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 
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Focus On Legislation . . . 


The climate in Washington this spring has been a 
trifle cold for cherry blossoms—but highly favorable for 
education legislation. In April we gave details on the 
publie school bills HR 4970 and § 1021. The House bill 
is pending before the General Sub-committee as we go 
to press. 


WE ARE NOW HIGHLY PLEASED with another 
legislative action, consistent with President Kennedy’s 
concern for the health and physical fitness of youngsters. 
Federal funds for education in physical fitness have been 
included in legislation which embodies his proposals to 
extend and improve the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. Under the existing Act most of the programs 
terminate June 30, 1962. 

The Administration bill, S 1726, was introduced in the 
Senate April 27 by Senator Lister Hill (D-Ala.), chair- 
man of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
which handles education measures. 

The Hill bill adds education in physical fitness to 
Title III of the present NDEA which now provides pro- 
grams of financial assistanee for strengthening science, 
mathematies, and modern foreign language instruction 
in elementary and secondary schools. The measure calls 
for continuation of assistance in these areas for three 
additional years. 

In submitting his recommendation for extension and 
improvement of NDEA, HEW Secretary Abraham A. 
Ribicoff wrote : 

‘*We recommend that education in physical fitness be 
added to the purposes for which federal funds may be 
used under Title III; the importance of sound bodies as 
well as sound minds cannot be over-emphasized in the 
crucial years ahead.’’ 

If passed, the Hill bill fulfills in essence the action 
requested in a resolution passed by the AAHPER Rep- 
resentative Assembly in March. This called for inclusion 
of physical fitness in the NDEA (see p. 42). 

As now operating, the Title III program provides 
erants to state educational agencies and loans to non- 
profit private schools, so that they can acquire laboratory 
and other special equipment, suitable for use in provid- 
ing education in the specified fields, and for minor re- 
modeling of the laboratory or other space used for such 
materials or equipment. Provision is also made for addi- 
tional amounts to enable state educational agencies to 
expand or improve supervisory or related services in 
public schools in these fields. Under S 1726, physical 
education would receive this assistance. 

Under the present program, the funds authorized are: 
(a) $70 million for each fiscal year for equipment and 
minor remodeling. Of this amount, 12 percent is re- 
served for loans to nonprofit private schools, up to 2 


percent for grants to territories and possessions for pub- 
lie schools, and the rest is available for grants to states 
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for public schools. (b) $5 million for each fiscal year (of 
which up to 2 percent is reserved for the territories and 
possessions) for supervisory and related services in public 
schools, and for the administration of the state plans 
under this program. 

However, S 1726 would remove appropriation ceilings 
through the Act in order to leave to the normal budget- 
ary and appropriations process each year the determina- 
tion of the amount of federal funds to be made available 
for carrying out the various provisions of the Act in 
the light of changing needs. 

The present law specifies that Title III funds shall be 
used for laboratory and other special equipment, includ- 
ing audiovisual materials and equipment and printed 
materials other than textbooks. Dollar-for-dollar match 
ing will be required for each fiseal year. 


AS OF THIS WRITING we are deeply concerned 
that a third important education bill may be marred by 
a clause discriminating against our fields. This bill (HR 
6483) embodies President Kennedy’s program for high- 
er education and contains a $2.4 billion request to assist 
colleges in building new facilities and providing scholar- 
ships for needy, talented youth. As of this writing the 
bill contains the following ‘‘ definition :’’ 

The term ‘‘academie facilities’’ shall not include (A 

any facility intended primarily for events for which 

admission is to be charged to the general public, or 
any gymnasium or other facility spe cially designed 


‘ 


for physical education or athletic or recreation activi 

ties ...’’ (italies ours 
This of course means that if this particular version 
were to become law, the physical educator’s classroom 
could not be built with the grants for construction com 
ing under this bill. We are hopeful that extensive 
efforts to have this changed will be successful. 

It is important to know that the clause was not part of 
the Administration’s original proposal but was added by 
Edueation and Labor, 
chaired by Representative Edith Green (D-Ore.). We 
believe that when there is full understanding of the 


the Special Sub-committee on 


nature of this discrimination a change will be made. In 
effect, such a restriction would legislate against the right 
of students to receive adequate instruction in physical 
education, have sufficient recreational facilities avail 
able, and prepare as teachers and leaders in our fields. 

Congressional action changes from day to day and 
there are many hurdles as bills go through the various 
stages they must to become law. One or more of those 
discussed may already be passed as you read this. At 
this writing, we are highly optimistic that the outcome 
will be consistent with the best interests of the nation’s 


young people. 
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Base -Stealing Champ Luis Aparicio* says: 
“Make the most of natural speed.” 


*Luis Aparicio won the 1960 
base-stealing crown, and is a 
member of the famous 
Wilson Advisory Staff. 


New Wilson Baseball Shoes 
of Lightweight Kangaroo 


Here are action shoes built for running, and designed for the 
extra speed needed to beat out a hit or steal a base. 
Wilson shoes are now built over a special form, or last, 

to permit the quick starts and stops needed in baseball action. 
Snug fit plus roomy comfort is provided at ball of foot 
and toe areas. The uppers are crafted of supple kangaroo 
for light weight, long wear. Wilson shoes also feature a 
new kind of heel comfort with polyethylene counters 
that can’t rub—can’t chafe—can’t soak up moisture. 


Make the most of natural speed with Model 
Wilson baseball shoes. A6004 in 
yellow back 
kangaroo 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 
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WILSON STRAP-LOCK— WILSON RITEWEIGHT— KANGAROO LEATHER— es) 
Exclusive design keeps Excellent value in this A sure sign of top quality 
shoe snug to — — pee — Genu- athletic shoes. 
ullofforslip off. Gen- ine blue back kangaroo. . . . 
ine blue back kan- Wetesproot sole. Model Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
garoo. Model A6007 A602 (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





















The beauty of a falling star 

is far away, not where you are; 

A million miles its true bright light 

is radiating through the night — 

And so as space is not an end, 

it stops not thoughts from friend to 
friend.? 

Whence the thought, the expression, 

the verse? 

**Let us begin to explore new fron- 
tiers of mind, of body, of space, of 
musie, of creativity ; of new ideas in 
danee, in hobbies and games, in 
crafts and in art, in composition and 
in writing; in human relations and 
in human endeavor.’ With this 
rather startling challenge, 43 majors 
in physical education in a class in 
recreation—college sophomores, jun 
iors, and seniors—plunged into crea- 
tive endeavor, uncertainly to be sure, 
but with excited individualism. 

The word recreation, far too long, 
has been synonymous to many with 
entertainment, amusement, physical 
skills, group activity, and what 
would otherwise be wasted time. Ree- 
reation is all of these things, but 
more surely it is awareness, discov- 
ery, self-realization, endowment of 
each individual life with significance, 
liberation of natural human talents, 
self-expression, fellowship with oth 
ers, fascinating pursuits. 

The students, working cooperative- 
ly with the instructor as consultant 
and resource, developed guides for 
the semester. These were ‘‘require 
ments,’’ but unrestricted and un- 
pressured by deadlines, traditional 
examinations, or 
eriteria. 


routine grading 
These self-required, self 
motivated requirements were to de 
velop the following: 

1. A unique group program, broad in 
concept, serious and provocative in in 
tent, unusual in presentation. 

2. A contemporary recreational dance, 


created by one, two, or three persons, 


demonstrated and taught to the class 
with appropriate musie and costume. 

1To a Friend, by Linda J. Viarengo, a 
senior major in physical education, Bouve 
Boston School, 1961. 


“Introduction to the class, Creativity in 


Reereation. 
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Creativity in Recreation 


CATHERINE L. ALLEN 
Tufts University 

3. A new game, individual, dual, or 
team having appeal to all ages. 

4. A creative endeavor, a new skill 
completely unrelated to any previously 
learned, having “life to the spirit” quali 
ties. 

5. A social recreational party for one 
or two hundred inexperienced people’ 
totally planned, organized, and conduct 
ed by appropriate student committees 
coordinated by a student chairman. 

Informal class work sessions in 
cluded general guest speakers, A na 
tional literary magazine editor, an 
artist, and leaders in community 
life, erafts, church recreation, and 
music shared their insights, which 
were later put into practice in pro 
gram planning, techniques of leader- 
ship, materials and methods of indi- 
vidual and group recreation and in 
terpersonal relations, party and pro 
vram etiquette, and _ philosophy 
Meantime, in class activities and pro 
jects, changing attitudes, widened 
perspectives, discovered talents, ap 
preciations and understandings of 
people and viewpoints were encour 
agingly emerging. 

One committee of the class select 
ed, as a central theme, world events 
as they were currently sharpened in 
focus in the deliberations of the 
United Nations. The students read 
eurrent newspapers and magazines, 
listened to radio, watched television, 
visited the local United Nations cen 
ter, and then presented from both 
points of view the divergent Soviet 
and pro-Western approaches to the 
problems of China, Cuba, and the 
Congo. Mimeographed pamphlets 
prepared by students were distrib 
uted thus making available the facts 
and figures of exploding populations. 





Dr. Allen is coordinator of special 
activities at Tufts University, Med 
ford, Massachusetts, and professor of 
physical education at the Bouve 
Boston School. She is AAHPER vice 
president elect for the Recreation 


Division. 








freedom, hungry millions, confused 
people seeking wise leadership, and 
material achievements of power na 
tions. Revised images of countries 
and cultures were created as African 
songs and games, Chinese costumes, 
and traditional foreign folk dances 
and foods made the world seem sud 
dently small, intimate, and friendly. 

Student-created dances and games 
student teachers 
from the recreation course to elemen 


were carried by 
tary and secondary school assign 
ments. Knot Crazy, All-Run Kick 
ball, and Wood-peckers Bop fasci 
nated youngsters and teenagers who 
entered wholeheartedly into these 
improvisations of their young lead- 
ers 

The final weeks of the semester 
were memorable with class presenta 
tions of recently acquired skills, all 
learned in two and a half months in 
unscheduled other-than-class time. A 
sophomore played Clementine on the 
hands, simple 


piano, using both 


‘ 


The “‘creation” in recreation 


is not automatic. Here is the 
story of how one college 
course helps prospective 
teachers learn something about 


the process of creative leadership. 


‘hords, and gleeful expression to 
achieve successful performance cul 
minating in spontaneous ovation 


The musical program progressed 
with a clarinet solo, a ukelele trio, a 
baritone ukelele duo, guitar rendi 
tions. a elarinet-accordion novelty, 
and Finlandia performed on the har 
monica—remarkable demonstrations 
of latent talents released, studied, 
and self-taneht! The arts were well 
represented in oils and water colors, 


peneil and pel sketches, wood cary 


ing, rug hooking, petit point and em 
broidery, sculpture, enameling, mo 
Research in folk tales of the 


Salcs. 


50 United States. in well-loved songs, 
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and in unique approaches to old ta 
ble games sparked thinking. Almost 
totally, the class knitted and perled, 
in cafeteria lines, at buzz sessions, 
and in committee meetings to an as 


tonishing display of boys’, girls’, 
and dogs’ sweaters, afghans, mittens, 
and socks. One young devotee an 
nounced joyfully, ‘‘It got so easy, | 
could even knit in the bath tub’’—a 
skill never required as prerequisite 
to passing the course, however 
Among other talents experimented 
with and particularly enjoyed was 
‘reative writing. The poem intro 
ducing this article is only one of 
many poems, articles, 
artistically 


stories, and 
presented class assign 
nents whose quality and creativity 
paralleled student delight in achieve 
ment and continuing interest. The 
course ended weeks ago but students 
still share with the instructor and 
each other new experiences of their 
discovered instinet 


A Flexible, Creative Process 

This concept of a person-centered 
vet widened vision of reereation is 
rewarding to both leader and student 
and can be adapted to a multiplicity 
r 


situations. The process must, of 


necessity, be flexible if creativity is 
to emerge and become itself an o1 
voing process 

Freshmen girls simultaneously 
studying social recreation with the 
community concept divided into in 
terest groups. One committee select 
ed the International Center and non 
English speaking students as_ its 
secure in the know] 


edge that music and movement are 


party project, 


universal and that all people can 
play and sing together whether or 
not they speak the same language 
Another 
Neighborhood House, in a very low 


committee selected a 


economie section of the city, whose 


members represented many races, 


creeds, and national origins. The 
made their own ar 


with the 


seven majors 


angements agency, de 


signed decorations, wrote invita 


tions, created intriguing posters, 


prepared refreshments, and prac 
ticed the program for the occasion 
When the day came, the committe: 
packed into a station wagon all th 


girls, decorations, food, and the pro 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


gram necessities of game equipment, 
record player, and records to fulfill 
the previously announced poster and 
invitation plan of ‘‘Fun for All at 
the Hallowe’en Ball!’’ Children, 
lined up at the door, waited expect- 
antly, impatiently. In a room of yel 
low and black Hallowe’en decor 
with bright cups and plates, music, 
and college students, they all played 
and laughed and sang and danced 
as each freshman led her activity 
‘Will you come again?’’ ‘‘Can | 
have the decorations to take home ?”’ 
‘*Can I bring my family next time ?’’ 
A happy, wiser group of girls re- 
turned to the campus. The next day 
the director of the Neighborhood 
Hlouse called in appreciation, won 
dering whether or not some arrange- 
effected 
lives of 


ment might be 
which the those children 
could be regularly lifted out of the 


humdrum into the heights of such 


through 


enthusiastically guided group play 
ind joyful relationships 

As the semester finale in the Crea 
titty section, the upper classmen in 
vited all professional schools on the 
‘ampus, students and faculties, and 
with mature good sense, youthful in- 
genuity, and surprising poise and 
efficiency carried 250 guests through 
a delightful evening of social recrea 
tion, demonstrating, teaching, lead 
ing mixers, songs, dances and games 
Across one gymnasium wall, the dec 
oration committee used the theme, 
‘United Fun in ’61,’’ 
life-sized human figures representing 


pictorially in 
the arts, physical therapy, occupa 
tional therapy, kindergarten and pri 
mary education, physical education, 
and dental hygiene and on the side 
walls, hands clasped in symbolism 
The Dance Club presented in minia 
ture a demonstration of art in physi 
cal edueation and, in staggered sched 
ule, physical students 
manned and explained a clinic of 


therapy 


‘urrent methods in their profession 
Again, the result was a request for 
more. A rotating series is now be 
ing developed in which each profes- 
sional school plans to clarify its pur 
pose and program by invitation to 
come, participate, and learn 

A chain reaction may well be ini 
tiated in our colleges and universi 


ties by professors involved in teacher 


preparation who, through awareness 
of recreational human need or recre- 
ational repertoire, may more truly 
relate inspiration, knowledge, and 
interpretation to prospective teach- 
ers. Classroom teachers and instrue- 
tors of physical education, health, 
and recreation, once inspired to 
prospect their own nuggets of talent, 
could more nearly present all of the 
facets of recreation through all agen- 
cies of the community 


Are We Doing the Job? 

We have recognized the need for 
education but have we 
done the job? The kind, the level, 
and the extent of skill are appalling- 
ly low. 


recreation 


How many of us or of our 
friends, students, and associates can 


Sketch or paint 

Dance gracefully and meaningfully in 
modern, folk, or social media 
istrument at least well 
enough to be personally pleased with the 
performance or play to accompany a 
rroup in song 


Play an 


Understand and appreciate our fine 
musical heritage in opera and symphony 

Be at home in the out of doors with 
the birds, trees, insects, trails 

Excel or even play reasonably well the 
sports and games of our culture 

Appreciate the theater arts 








Participate in dramatics on stage or 
behind it 
Write poetry or prose, read with ease 


and pleasure 

Perform in and on the water 

Lead a group into full and satisfying 
enjoyment of one another in social ree 
reation? 


Sociologically, the reuniting of 
family and community groups pre 
sents to education opportunities to 
serve the general public through 
workshops, conferences, and other in 
On the short-term 


bases of single meetings, week end 


service processes 


} 


programs, and summer sessions 
courses, the faculties, staffs, and com 
munity members can and rightfully 
should join talents and forces in as 
sisting those presently in recreation 
work, qualified youth, interested 
adults, teachers, and leaders in all 
facets of life to acquire a basic broad 
philosophy of recreation, a breadth 
of skills, a knowledge of available 
books, magazines, community re 
sources, and audio-visual aids, and 
the methods necessary to teach and 


lead others into creative living * 








NE IMMEDIATE and some- 
O times overwhelming problem 
that confronts the professional recre- 
ational leader is the initial meeting 
with a new group. That first meet- 
ing, either with an established group 
or with a newly formed group, may 
ereate patterns of behavior that will 
be followed thereafter to the encour 
agement or discouragement of the 
leader. 

The leader, as a comparative out- 
sider, has the uncomfortable feeling 
that he may not be accepted by the 
new group of strange individuals 
strange because each arrives with a 
different idea of what he or she 
wants from this group situation. 
And each will form a first—and pos- 
sibly lasting—opinion of the leader 

It is all very well to say that en- 
thusiasm for the assignment and per 
sonal confidence in one’s own ability 
to carry out the responsibilities of 
the position is mandatory with the 
leader. The Jeader still faces the 
problem of communicating with or 
getting his ideas across to the group 
and in turn receiving the ideas of 
the individuals who make up the 
group 

Communication does not flourish 
in a vacuum. There must be some 
earthy mixture which allows for the 
growth and development of the ex- 
change of thought. This nurturing 
agent is understanding. The initial 
meeting may produce stony ground 
where nothing will grow, or through 
the leader’s ability to understand 
himself as well as others there may 
be produced a fertile field where in- 
terpersonal relations and the ex- 
change of ideas can flower 

There is no leader in recreational 
service who has never experienced 
the doubt of the first meeting. The 
best, most successful, most outstand- 
ing leaders have faced and continue 
to face this problem every time they 
step into an unfamiliar situation. 
While it is true that knowledge of 
certain skills and experience of oth- 
er meetings will help to alleviate 
much of the uncomfortable sensa- 
tions engendered in this type of situ- 
ation, that hollow feeling which one 
usually associates with fear or dan- 
ger still persists. There is good cause 
for this feeling. 
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THE CONFIDENCE 
FACTOR IN 
RECREATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


JAY S. SHIVERS 


Mississippi Southern College 


Those who are brash will say that 
an individual possessing skill can 
overcome any obstacle, even obliter- 
ate it from being. They say that with 
skill such feelings of uncertainty 
will not appear at all. This is a mis- 
take on the part of those who do not 
fully appreciate the wariness of any 
group in accepting a new individual, 
especially if that person has been 
placed in nominal charge of the 
group. 

No matter how much skill and ex 
perience an individual may possess 
he must fully realize that whenever 
a new group situation comes into be 
ing there will be a certain lack of ac- 
ceptance on the part of the group 
the first time. It will be up to the 
leader to dispel this lack of accept- 
ance through his attitude and man 
nerisms in the initial situation as 
well as in subsequent meetings with 
the group 

Skill does build confidence in the 
leader’s ability to organize and con- 
duct a given phase of the recreation 
al program. The leader should un 
derstand, however, that his appear 
ance, actions, method of presenta- 
tion, speech, and mannerisms are 
even more important in the eyes of 
his new group 





Dr. Shivers ts associate professor 
and head of the Department of Rec- 
reation, at MSC, Hattiesburg 


If the leader is reserved, retiring, 
or unobtrusive in manner the group 
may take this as a sign of weakness, 
coldness, aloofness, disdain, or just 
plain dislike. On the other hand, if 
the leader is highly effervescent, too 
frank, too forward, overly ambitious 
of getting to be a part of the group 
or getting a program started, the 
group may take this for aggression 
or overt hostility. Or worse, they 
may feel that the leader is dictatorial! 
and is attempting to take away the 
most precious possession that the in 
dividuals may need—their decision 
making function. Such possibilities 
are not too far fetched. The group 
is always sensitive to its prerogatives 
and is quick to discern any attemp* 
or fancied attempt on the part of an 
other to usurp or otherwise take ove: 
the planning or command function 

When the leader is aware of indi 
vidual differences, when he ean un 
derstand his own feelings, attitudes 
and personality traits he will be able 
to act accordingly, thereby taking 
the proper precautions that will 
block negative feelings toward him 
self by the group. If and when he 
comes to understand himself he will 
have won nine-tenths of the battle 
for group acceptance. The rest comes 
with recognition of and a sympa 
thetic understanding for the individ 
uals around him. All people need to 
feel that they have a place, status 
some respect accorded them because 
they are human beings. The leader 
must give this security; he canno? 
afford to withhold it 

Skill, which builds confidence, is 
an important factor in approaching 
a group situation, but the most in 
portant factor is in knowing oneself 
and being able to understand those 
individuals with whom contact is 
made in the operation of the recrea 
tional activities program. The leader 
should enter an activity in a new 
group with the idea that he will suc 
He must participate with a 
wholehearted acceptance of others 


ceed. 


as they are—not as he would like 
them to be. It requires great effort. 
but the true leader will expend th: 
effort because the rewards in satis 
faction given and received hinge 
upon this effort * 
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IODINE -- New Disinfectant 
for Your Swimming Pool 


WILLIAM CAMPBELL, J. E. FABER, J. D. MARSHALL, JR. 


University of Maryland 


T. F. WETZLER 


Chilean lodine Educationa! Bureau 


NB OF THE FEW serious 
(> problems still facing physical 
educators in dealing with compul 
sory and competitive swimming is 
eye irritation associated with chlori 
nated water. 
have learned to live with the problem 
because there was no other reliable, 


To a large extent, most 


or approved, system of swimming 
pool disinfection. Another problem 
is that, despite the relative inexpen 
siveness and the ease of mechanically 
feeding gaseous chlorine as a swim 
ming pool disinfectant, there are 
hazards in its use. Like most years, 
1960 was typical in the scattered re 
ports of leaking chlorine gas. For- 
tunately, fatalities are few, but news 
papers publicize these episodes—most 
of which are preventable 


TABLE 1, 


Characteristic 


Appreciable 
Appreciable 


Odor 

Taste 

Color of pool water 
A. Usual disinfectant level Blue 
B. High disinfectant level Blue 


Recommended Ph levels 
Residual disinfectant levels 
Disinfectant stability 
Disinfeetant testing 


Over the years, a great many peo 
ple have investigated substitute sys 
tems for water purification. Several 
promising systems have resulted, for 
example, ultraviolet irradiation and 
halogenation with either bromine or 
iodine. Long-term investigation of 
elemental iodine, as a water purify- 
ing agent for emergency conditions, 
has revealed its bactericidal, viri- 
cidal, and cysticidal activity at rea- 
sonably low levels. Minimum con 
tact-exposure times have been deter 
mined which will yield safe waters 
of acceptable taste. The major pub- 
lications of these professional devel- 
opments are included in the ‘‘Sug 
gested Reading’’ on page 72. 

During the past three years, es- 
pecially, research has proven and re- 





Chlorine 


7.2 to 8.0 

0.4 to 1.0 ppm free chlorine 
Affected by bather load 
Orthotolidine and Arsenite tests 


Disinfeetant residuals 
Photosensitivity 


Free and combined chlorine (chloramines ) 
Free chlorine altered by ultraviolet rays 


iterated many of the characteristics 
of iodine as a desirable disinfectant 
of pool waters. One of the striking 
features which has been described 
is the lack of eye irritation. This 
should prove of great interest to pool 
operators and physical educators. A 
number of physical, chemical, and 
public health aspects of equal impor- 
tance are described here. 

The term ‘‘potable water’’ indi- 
cates water which has met a number 
of requirements permitting it to be 
judged as safe and desirable. Pot 
able waters are clear, colorless, de- 
void of adulterants which are un- 
pleasant (by taste, odor, ete.) or 
which might be hazardous (toxic). 
Of equal importance are the rigid, 
minimum standards of required bac- 
teriology. This 
water must 


means that such 
1) contain no coliform 
microorganisms (indicators of fecal 
contamination) and (2) be of a low 
bacterial count (usually set at 200 
vegetative bacteria per one milliliter 
of water). 

It is desirable and entirely possible 
to demand that swimming pool water 
be initially obtained and continu 
ously maintained in a potable condi 
tion. To attain this condition, two key 
factors must be present and working 
in every swimming pool: (1) recir- 
culation systems with proper filtra- 


A COMPARISON OF CHLORINE AND IODINE AS A DISINFECTANT FOR SWIMMING POOLS 


Iodine 


Slight to none 

None 

Green (to 0.8 ppm) 
Yellow-green (over 0.8 ppm) 
7.2 to 8.0 

0.2 to 0.6 ppm iodine 

Not affected by bather 
lodine Test Kit 

Free iodine only 


Not affected 


High with accumulated chloramines and/or nitroge: 
trichloride 

Formation of mono, dichloramines, and nitrogen 
trichloride 

Non-hazardous in blue range 


Irritation to bathers 

Very low orde: 

Influence of Ammonia N 

No amine formation 

Optical refraction Potentially hazardous in yellow 
green range 

No coliform bacteria No coliform bacteria 

No feeal streptococel No fecal streptococel 

Total plate counts by Codes Total plate counts by Codes 

Free chlorine is effective germicide Free iodine is effective germicide 

Chloramines are slow acting germicide No iodoamines 

Chlorides are non-germicidal 

Nitrogen trichloride high irritant 

Reported impracticable 


Expected bacteriology 


Other features 


lodines are non-germicidal 
Iodates are non-germicidal 


Usage in salt water pools Reported practicable 
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tion and (2) residual disinfectant. 
Neither of these requisites can do its 
proper job efficiently unless handled 
or supervised by informed and capa- 
ble pool managers. 

There are similarities and differ- 
ences between the pool waters 
treated by the halogens, iodine and 
chlorine. Table 1 presents a compara- 
tive outline of various characteristics. 

There in no question of the effi- 
ciency of free chlorine as a water 
disinfectant. However, the measur 
able chlorine in swimming pool 
waters is not all free chlorine be- 
eause of the ready conversion of free 
chlorine to combined chlorine (chlor- 
amines) in the presence of ammonia 
nitrogen. Ammonia is introduced in- 
to the pool waters from the bathers, 
and bather load materially affects 
free chlorine residuals 

The practice of reducing free chlo- 
rine levels in the presence of chlo- 
ramines, in order to minimize eye 
irritation to bathers, is somewhat 
widespread. Such a practice may not 
afford adequate disinfection of intro 
duced bacteria, because a_ given 
amount of chloramines will have but 
1/30th the activity of a_ similar 
amount of chlorine as a disinfectant 
Additional losses of free chlorine oe- 
eur because of the formation of 
chlorides which are never again avail- 
able for disinfectant action. 

Another problem is the hazard of 
handling gaseous chlorine. Should a 
mechanical failure occur in a con 
fined area, such as a gymnasium or 
field house, the consequences could be 
more serious than a similar accident 
at an outdoor pool. 

Published data over the years have 
unequivocably proven the claims of 
iodine as an efficient germicide in the 
broad areas of antisepsis, environ- 
mental disinfection, sanitation, and 
water purification. Free iodine will 
not react with ammonia from bathers 





Mr. Campbell is assistant profes- 
sor, swimming coach, and director of 
aquatics. Dr. Faber is head of the 
Bacteriology Department, in which 
Mr. Marshall is a doctoral candidate. 
The studies reported here were con- 
ducted under a grant from the Chil- 
ean Iodine Educational Bureau, Inc., 
New York 5, New York. 
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in swimming pool waters. Therefore, 
no iodoamines can be formed. To a 
large degree this explains the virtual 
lack of eye irritation to bathers in 
an iodine-treated swimming pool. 

Free iodine is produced in swim- 
ming pool waters by interaction or 
release of iodine from potassium 
iodide by the use of chlorine materi 
als. Potassium iodide is a_ water- 
soluble, chemical salt (powder or 
granular) which requires no special 
handling precautions. It is difficult 
to envision any circumstance where 
in the handling of this salt could 
ereate a hazardous problem. Addi- 
tionally, the iodine which is con 
verted to iodide in the swimming 
pool, is again available for reconver 
sion to iodine. Thus the iodine may 
be used over and over in pool purifi 
cation. 

A guide to the essential steps 1 
introducing potassium iodide into 
swimming pool waters, and the sub 
sequent release of iodine by employ 
ing short-term, slow-delivery, inter 
rupted quantities of gaseous chlorine 
is offered below. 

1. Adjust pH to range 7.2 to 7.6 
Maintain at that level. 

2. Allow chlorine residual to drop to 
about 0.1 ppm available chlorine. 

3. Dissolve potassium iodide in wate 
to make a solution of known iodide con 
tent. For example, a potassium iodide 
solution 13.1% will provide the equiva 
let of 10% iodine when released by chlo 
rine. 

1, For first application feed enough 
potassium iodide to release approximate 
ly 0.3 to 0.4 ppm free iodine. (Chlorine 
0.1 ppm should release from potassium 
iodide about 0.36 ppm of free iodine) 

5. Later during day, following first 
iodide application, add sufficient potas 
sium iodide solution to provide a reser- 
voir of 4.0 or 5.0 ppm of iodine (in 
iodide form). Maintain free iodine resid 
ual at 0.4 to 0.6 ppm by feeding chlorine 
slowly. 

It is estimated that by feeding during 
each day 0.56 to 0.84 ppm available 
chlorine, the release from the iodide res 
ervoir of 2.0 to 3.0 ppm free iodine over 
the 24 hour period will maintain a satis 
factory iodine residual. 

6. Supply additional potassium iodide 
as often as indicated to maintain an 
excess of iodide at all times. 

Free iodine is released as needed by 
the uniform regular feeding of chlorine 
Note: Potassium iodide contains 76.45% 
iodine. 

Guide prepared by Chilean Iodine Edu 
cational Bureau, Ine., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y 





Experiences at Maryland 

Studies have been made at the 
University of Maryland over a peri 
od of time to help determine the ad 
vantages and limitations of iodine 
disinfection of a large controlled 
indoor swimming pool. The authors 
have reported several aspects of 
these studies; presented here are 
facts concerning operational pro 
cedures and bather aeceptancy 

In the University indoor pool, 
waters were continuously recireu 
lated, although chlorination was pro 
vided exclusively during the swim 
ming hours, 8:00 a.m. until 10:00 
p.m. During this period of time, 
chlorine was continuously fed, at a 
‘‘drip’’ rate. Before securing the 
pool at night, the iodine level was 
brought up to 0.8 ppm. The chlori 
nators were then shut off until the 
following morning, when it was usu 
al to find that the iodine levels had 
diminished during the night to 0.2 
ppm. In many pools, drip continu 
ous feeding would provide excess ii 
dine levels, and interrupted feeding 
schedules are to be preferred 

Typical weekly chemical feeding 
data for an outdoor pool have hee 
published by Marshall eft al (see 
list of readings on page 72). Their 
report shows the small quantity 
of chlorine used to release iodine 
from potassium iodide. It was postu 
lated that 0.28 parts of chlorine rv 
lease 1 part of iodine 

The following data show the daily 
consumption of chemicals added to 
the University of Maryland indoo: 
pool. An original feed of 25 pounds 
of potassium iodide was intended to 
give the pool an iodide bank rated 
at 15 ppm. On a day-to-day basis 
consumption was as follows: potas 
sium iodide, 0.7 pounds; chlorin: 
gas, 1.7 pounds; soda ash, none; floc 
eing agent, Catalyzer Electric 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio), 1 
quart. The pool contained 200,000 
gallons of water. Backwashing was 
done weekly using 20,000 gallons ot 
water. Water temperature was 7% 
KF’. and air temperature, 85° F 

Secause of existing equipment 
chlorine gas was used to release the 
iodine from the iodide bank. There 
fore the potential hazard of chlor 


AD) 


Continued on page 72 
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A working example of 200d 
camp-community relations 
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Director, Burleigh Hill, Boothbay, Maine 











‘Sail for St. Andrew's” was the ery in Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, u hen the cam pe rs at Burlk igh Hill 
pitched in to help the local community’s fund dria to 
expand the buildings at St. Andrew’s Hospital. The 
project is a positive exvample of the way to strengthen 
the bond between a summer camp and its neighboring 
ommunity. It began when a camper at the coeduca 
tional teenage sailing camp spent a week at St 
{ndrew’s convalescing from an appendectomy. Visit 
ing campers heard about the fund drive for a neu 
hospital wing and wondered how to help the worth 
while project. Their thoughts turned naturally in thi 
lirection because the camp constantly emphasizes 
lose relationships with the nearby town, in sailing 
races, athletic competition, social and other commu 
nity events. Through group discussions campers 
finally hit on the perfect idea—why not take tourists 
ind local residents on sailboat rides in Boothbay 
Harbor in return for a contribution to the hospital 
funds? Why not, in other words, “sail for St. An 
Approval of the project was received from 
the Passenger Boat Association, and the operator of 


7) 


ire w’ 


a local wharf offered the use of his pier for tying up 





” 


and passenqer loading operations 
Everubody in the camp worked on the project m some way. A publicity 
‘committee sent stories to the local newspaper and painted posters for 
lisplay throughout the community. A sailing committee was responsible 
for the assignment and rotation of crews to man the sailboats. A finance 
committee was organized to collect the contributions. The six partici 


pating boats, with white sails bright under a summer sun, were a picture 
postcard sight and drew many people. Campers were kept busy all day 
taking passengers on round trips to a nearby island. Each passenger 


made a ontribution to the hospital fund 





The day’s efforts had a happy ending. When the collection 
hoxes were opened, the finance committee totaled over $100 in 
contributions, which the camp director turned over to the 
director of St. Andrew’s Hospital. In helping such a worthy 
cause, many campers had experienced for the first time the 
great feeling of pride and satisfaction that comes with partici- 
pating im a community project. “Sailing for St. Andrew’s” 
was such a success that it will become an annual feature of 





Boothbay Harbor ’9 summer. * 
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One of the strengths of the American camping program is that 
no two camps are alike in their programs of activities. But all 
share the universal aim of designing their activities to help 
prepare the camper for taking his place and succeeding in the 
complex society of our times. With skilled leadership, in an 
outdoor environment, camps take full advantage of the spirit of 
adventure as a motivating force to develop wholesome attitudes 
useful skills, and new understandings. In the camp setting, much 
can be accomplishe d that is not possible elsewhere, as is demon- 
strated by the two stories given here. A camp for those about 
to be discharged from a mental hospital justifies itself medically 
by the low rate of readmission for campers. A camp for speech 
impaired children results in improved communication skills and 
social abilities for youngsters attending the camp. 








CAMPING 


Transition between Hospital and Home 
for the Adult Mentally Ill 


SIDNEY H. ACUFF 


Eastern State Hospital 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


N EXPERIMENTAL program 
A of camping for the adult men- 
tally ill was begun in 1955 by the 
Tennessee Eastern State Hospital in 
Knoxville. Many of the hospital’s 
discharged patients were having dif 
fieulty making the sudden shift from 
a restrictive hospital environment to 
the freedom of community life. 
Would not a camp setting, thought 
B. F. Peterson, superintendent, cre 
ate a zone of transition between hos- 
pital and home? Would not a camp 
allow more freedom of movement 
than the hospital and yet provide 
some structure in which to learn ad- 
justments? The hospital administra- 
tion decided to experiment, viewing 
its camping program as an extension 
of the therapeutic treatment pro 
gram of the hospital. 

For the past six years, the hospital 
has operated a camping program at 





Mr. Acuff is director of adjunctive 
therapy 
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the Knoxville YMCA Camp, during 
four weeks in the latter part of the 
summer. Medically speaking, the 
program continues to justify itself, 
since very few patients attending 
the camp program require readmis 
sion to the hospital at a later date 
Among the over-all hospital popula 
tion the readmission rate is consid 
erably higher. 

The camp, located in the Smoky 
Mountains, has living and dining fa- 
cilities for 125 people, plus a swim- 
ming pool, lake, shelter house, and 


sports area 





oe, 
All activities of the camping program, 
such as group singing in the out-of 
doors, is an extension of the therapeutic 
treatment program of the state hospital 





Between 80 and 100 patients, each 
selected by his doctor, attend the 
camp each year. Most of those se- 
lected are diagnosed as schizophren- 
ics, generally classified as active or 
continued treatment patients. 

The camp staff is made up entire- 
ly of hospital personnel, including 
fourteen psychiatric aides who serve 
as cabin counselors, two cooks, one 
registered nurse, and eight adjune 
tive therapy personnel as activity 
leaders. The director of adjunctive 
therapy serves as camp director for 
this summer program. 

Eight patients and one psychiatric 
aide occupy each cabin. Men’s and 
women’s cabins are at opposite ends 
of the camp 


The Day's Activities 


Mornings are devoted to classes in 
archery, folk and square dancing, 
nature crafts, nature study, swim 
ming, and folk singing. Since acqui 
sition of new skills is the purpose of 
this instruction, patients are encour 
aged to remain in the class of their 
After 
noon activities offer a change of 
pace with less formal groups being 


choice for at least one week. 


stressed. Regularly scheduled ac 
tivities include 
swimming, fishing, boating, and hik 
ing, or sports area activities such as 
softball, horseshoes, shuffleboard, ta 
ble games, or just free time at the 
canteen. 

Evenings socializing 
with the entire camp together. A 
council, made up of a patient from 
each cabin and activity personnel, 


such electives as 


emphasize 


meets to plan evening programs and 
other events. A typical week of eve 
ning programs includes community 
singing, games night, cookouts, stunt 
and skit night, council ring fire, and 
Sunday Vespers led by the hospital 
chaplain. By popular demand, most 
evenings end with a period of social 
dancing. 

A typical day’s schedule starts 
with reveille at 7:15. This is fol 
lowed by KP duty, assembly for flag 
raising and medications, breakfast, 
area and cabin clean up, morning 
classes, free period, assembly for 
medications, lunch, rest period, af 
ternoon activities, free period, KP 
duty, assembly for flag lowering and 
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medications, supper, and evening 
program. While 10:00 p.m. is the 
scheduled time for taps, on many 
evenings the enthusiasm generated 
by the group necessitates an exten- 
sion of the activity period. 


Democratization 


To heighten the value of this proj- 
ect, which might be called ‘‘an ex- 
periment in living,’’ two modifica- 
tions of hospital policy are made at 
camp. The first is emphasis on 
**democratization.’’ The mental hos- 
pital is, admittedly, an authoritarian 
institution; it has a rather rigid 
caste system with the patient at the 
bottom of the scale. To eliminate 
this system, four specific steps are 
taken at camp. 

1. All uniforms and titles are elimi 
nated 
2. Patients and personnel share sleep 
ing quarters. 

3. The role of the aide as a “guard” 
or “keeper” is minimized by having all 
groups under the direction of an activity 
leader with the aide joining in solely as 
in interested participant. 

1, All facilities are desegregated with 
the elimination of the “staff table” at 
neals and the signs saying “personnel 


only ” 


rhe effects of such steps have been 
more far reaching than anticipated. 
Patients not only regain a feeling of 
self-respect but verbally testify that 
the sharing of facilities and experi 
ences on an equal basis is a prime 
factor in helping them regain confi 


dence in facing the outside world 


Self-determination 


Second, the principle of self-deter 
mination is emphasized in all phases 
Self-determi 
nation is fostered in such ways as 


these 


of the camp program 


1. Allowing a range of selection of 
sports wearing apparel. 

2. Providing a varied and appetizing 
menu, 

3. Eneouraging the choice of those a 
tivities which best suit individual interest 
and ability. 

1. Stimulating the patient council to 
take more initiative in planning special 
events. 

5. Emphasizing active patient partici 
pation in all parts of the program rather 
than being entertained by the staff. 


For many patients this opportunity 


to make decisions is fully utilized, 
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while at the same time it arouses 
considerable anxiety among those 
who have become too accustomed to 
hospital regimentation and are not 
yet ready for this step. The tension 
generated by this new self-responsi- 
bility, while rather widespread at the 
beginning of the camping period, 
diminishes rapidly as the patient ad- 
justs to his new environment. The 
principles of democratization and 
self-determination help to make the 
camp a more effective therapeutic 
community. 


Five Advantages of Camping as 
Preparation for Discharge 

There are other reasons why the 
camp setting has an advantage over 
the larger hospital in preparing the 
patient for discharge. First, camp- 
ing fosters individual responsibility. 
The camp community is small enough 
so that each camper has an essential 
job which contributes to the welfare 
of all 


ize that his every act has an immedi 


The individual comes to real- 


ate effect on others, and so he be 
comes more alert and responsive to 
the needs of the group. The person 
who does not do his share on KP or 
does not keep his bunk neat for cabin 
inspection is rapidly made aware of 
his shortcomings by his fellow camp 
ers. In many cases, this pressure to 
from fellow 


cooperate patients is 


more effective than rules set down by 
camp leaders. 

Second, camping is conducive to 
the attainment and maintenance of 
good physical health. The increased 
rigor of outdoor life stimulates the 
appetite, and nourishing food does 
the rest. This is in marked contrast 
to the hospital and its familiar cycle 
of inactivity, leading to poor appe- 
tite, with poor nutrition, which in 
turn fosters inactivity. At the end 
of an active camp day, physical fa- 
tigue brings more refreshing sleep 
than that induced by drugs. 

Third, camping encourages the de- 
velopment of new physical and social 
skills. Camping provides an oppor- 
tunity to break the bonds of routine 
of hospital life. The great outdoors 
becomes a school in which the patient 
studies nature at first hand, creates 
crafts from natural materials, learns 
to swim, fish, and cook over an open 
fire. Each new skill has the potential 
of ripening into a lifelong hobby. 
Hand in hand with physical skills, 
increased social skills develop. Placed 
in a closed and controlled environ 
ment the patient quickly finds his so- 
cial role. And, even though social 
pressure stresses conformity there 
are also many opportunities to ex- 
press individuality. One camper 
takes a lead in camp dramatics while 


(Continued on pade 62) 





The camp setting has many advantages over the hospital setting in preparing the 


patient for return to community living. 


It is conducive to the attainment and 


maintenance of good physical health, and it encourages the de velopment of neu 


skills. 


Camp life also helps patients hecome responsive to the needs oft the group. 





CAMPING 


Motivation in Communication Skills 
for Speech Impaired Children 


EVERETT W. WOODWARD 


Seattle University 


HEN Thomas Mann said, 
**Speech is civilization itself. 
The Word, even the most contradic- 
tory word, preserves contact—it is 
silence which isolates,’’ he did not 
know that one day his idea would 
form the basis for a speech and hear- 
ing therapy camp. 
Washington State’s Camp Coeur 
d’Alene aims 
communication skills in speech-im- 


to develop improved 


paired children through experiences 
in group living and recreation out 
of doors. Waring J. Fitch, 
or, Conservation of 


supervis 
Hearing, Wash- 
ington State Department of Health, 
conceived the idea and has directed 
the camp for the past four years. 
The united efforts of the Department 
of Health, the Child Hearing League, 
and the University of Washington 
Speech and Hearing Clinic have re 
sulted in a 16-day program of thera 
py and outdoor living for some 60 
carefully children each 
year. Both boys and girls, between 


screened 
the ages of 9 and 14, whose speech 
and hearing problems are not com- 
plicated by other anomalies, are se- 
lected. There were 11 deaf, 34 hard- 
of-hearing, and 19 cleft lip and pal- 
ate campers in 1960. 

A three-day precamp 
was held to help the staff become sen- 
sitive to the individual needs of the 
campers and to be resourceful in 
helping them adjust within the camp 


workshop 


program. Specialists in communica 





Mr. Woodward is instructor, in- 
tramural director, and tennis coach. 
In the summer he serves as program 
director for the Highline Gym Kamp 

sce JOHPER, May-June 1959) 
and as waterfront director at Camp 
Coeur d’ Alene. 


tion problems presented the latest 
therapy techniques. 

All camp activity was planned 
around communication experiences. 
The objective was to provide a pro- 
gram which would give the campers 
experiences to tell about, produce an 
atmosphere conducive to oral expres- 
sion, and supply the speech and 
hearing therapy needed to improve 
communication skills. 

The need for intensive 
therapy for postoperative cleft lip 
and palate children and the rehabili 
tation of children with hearing loss 


speec] 


has long been recognized by Wash 
ington State physicians and educa 
tors. For the cleft lip and palate 
child, insufficient therapy 
prevents full use of the surgical re 


speech 


pair, orthodontia, or dental appli 
ance. The child 


newly fitted with a hearing aid, even 


hard-of-hearing 


with the help of well-meaning par 
ents and teachers, many times has a 
traumatic, unsuccessful experience 
Limited hearing usually means lim- 
ited vocabulary and language com 
defective 
child needs a profes 
sionally guided experience if he is 


prehension along with 


speech. The 


to make the transition from a safe, 
quiet, narrow little world into the 
world of sound. 


Dual Staff for Maximum Help 

For this Camp 
d’Alene had a dual staff. Counselors 
and program directors guided the 


reason, Coeur 


campers through regular camp ac- 
tivities, and eight professional speech 
and hearing therapists along with an 
equal number of University of Wash 
ington graduate students in speech 
therapy, worked with the campers 
in group or individual therapy ses 
sions for three hours daily. 

After the 
chores were completed, a large bell 


usual morning camp 


called the campers from their living 









groups into therapy groups of five 


to eight children. Prime purpose 
was to break the silence barrier. Un- 
der the direction of the therapist and 
with the assistance of the trainee, 
the vocabulary and speech skills of 
camp activities 
meaningful experiences through and 
with which the children could com- 


were woven into 


muniecate. 

For example, a trip to the water 
front for boating instruction formed 
the basis for discussion in the thera 
py group. It was the waterfront di 
rector who introduced small eraft 
nomenclature, rowing skills, and 
boating safety. Diagrams and charts 
were used with demonstration tech 
niques to create the desired mental 


patterns. ‘‘Port,’’ ‘‘bow,’’ or ‘gun 


wale’’ were written with chalk right 
on that particular portion of the 


boat to reinforee the association 


Complete Program of Outdoor 
Activities 

The therapy groups took part in 
boating, canoeing, swimming, nature 
study, Indian lore, crafts, musie, 
games and camperaft for overnight 
campouts. Learning experiences in 
each of these activities under skilled 
leadership widened the camper’s out 
look and greatly enhanced his ability 
to live more fully and effectively. 

Controlled rowing was made possi 
ble by attaching a three-foot stern 
line from the transom of each craft, 
securing it to the dock. Each rower 
could then row straightaway and get 
the ‘‘feel’’ 


by sweeping the boat in an are from 


of how the boat responded 


port to starboard when pulling on 
the port oar. Moreover, loading and 
unloading were practiced under safe 
After detailed instrue 


tion in the small therapy group, the 


conditions 
campers were permitted to row with 
the counselor in open water during 
the afternoon activity period. Form 
ing four-boat catamarans and bow 
to-stern merry-go-rounds were two ot 


the can per’s favorite maneuvers 


It was in the continual follow-up 
work of these small groups that 
attitudes vere strengthened = or 
changed, understandings of self-im 


ages were favorably influenced, selt 


» was ingrained, and human 
Through 


confide 
relations were improved 
this effective procedure, the campers 
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were prepared for new learning ex- 
periences which stimulated and en- 
couraged continual growth and de- 
velopment. The therapy group was 
the key to effective learning at Camp 
Coeur d’Alene 


Water Skills Are Possible 


Swinuning was added to the 
1960 


pro 
vram in The entire staff was 
tested for skill proficiency and as- 
signed to the water program accord 


ingly. Each camper was also tested 


and enrolled in an appropriate in 
struction class. Demonstration as a 
teaching technique was combined 


with large word-cards to facilitate 


‘communication with the deaf and 
hard of hearing. In the water, swin 
NM ine instr tors were assisted by 


‘ounselors and trainees so that close, 
safe supervision was maintained at 
all times 

This 


era pro, Tt 


Instructional swimming pro 
led tangible evidence that 
youngsters with communication prob 
skills 


these voung 


lems could be taught water 


Undoubtedly many of 
sters would be pushed aside or would 


withdraw from the average learn-to 
swim pl But at Camp Coeur 
d’Alene none were so deaf that they 


could not « nyo the n any 


eral 


benefits of 


safe water activity. Thirty-four of 


the 57 enrolled met Red Cross r 
quirements for beginner and inte) 
mediate swimming certificates and 
pins. Progress cards showing skill 


achievement were given campers who 


] to complete the tests 


vere unable 

Many 
ordinated : 
delicat 


were not well co 


alpers 


many were physically 


- some were overweight: and 


many were underweight, therefore 
accide 
high 


hearing aid had to be 


nt potential was unusually 


Falling with, or dropping a 
prevented. 
Surgical repairs, dental appliances, 
had to be 


facets of the 


aus well as the ear-molds 


protected All 


program were 


ean p) 
tied in with 
Phillip 


r, camp physician and child 


closely 
ceneral policies. Dr. 


C. Risse 


satetv 


health specialist, devised many safe 
ty features that minimized accidents 
Kor example, ‘‘ Walk, 


signs continually re 


and injury 
Don’t 
minded the campers that safety came 


Run’’ 


first on the rough and 


extremely 


rocky terrain 
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to row. As the children acquired new skills, 


that the amp setting 


d together in 


expervences so 


cam pers worke smidat groups 


In swimming, the buddy system 
earefully adapted for these 
campers. A frequent and loud whis 
tle with the life 
hands to be 
‘buddy-up.”’ 


was 
guards signalling 
joined overhead 
The buddy 
board itself provided each therapy 


for 
meant 
croup many learning experiences 
concerning water safety. 

were em- 


Communieation skills 


times during the 


phasized at all 


‘amping day. Group singing in- 
volved role playing by the campers 
An amplifier and 
this 


( ‘ampers were 


meal. 
expedited 


after each 
microphone dining 
hall activity 


to tell about 


invited 
‘vour evernight camp 
or were asked ‘‘ What will vou 


9? 


out’? 
do with this handicraft item‘ 

Evening campfires were held in 
doors in the recreation room where 
the cheerful glow of a friendly fire 
in the 
memorable experiences. Good light 


for effeetive lip 


fireplace encouraged many 


ing was necessary 


reading and warmth provided pro 
throat 


tection for delicate ear and 


structures. Singing, stunts, skits, 
and movies provided a socially stim 
ulating atmosphere. 

Consultation services were provid 
ed by specialists from the University 
of Washington and the State De- 
partment of Health. These 


dental health, nutrition, medical, and 


ineluded 


psychological services for the camp 
ers and served to reinforce the work 


of the staff 


f 


Under the close supervision of the specially 


serv 


0 





trained counselors, deaf campers learned 
ouraged to.tell about their 
h clinic. Counselors and 
safety and the rape utic effect. 


they were en 


ed as a 


Speer 


rmascimu 


Kor all 
the 


evening. 


climax 
the 
Hanging balloons and ori- 


the 
banquet on 


campers Was 


eigantic final 
ental designs transformed the dining 
hall into a festive After a 
full dinner, eaten with chop sticks, 


ballroom. 


awards were presented. Almost every 
camper had gained some sort of ree 
ognition which he could long remem 
ber. As each child filed out of the 
hall, he short eandle 
mounted on a piece of wood. In the 


stood by 


Was given a 
dark of evening, as they 
majestic Lake Coeur d’Alene, each 
camper made a wish and lighted the 
floating candle, setting it adrift. A 
gentle the lighted 
fleet offshore and into the night si- 


breeze carried 


lence. Could these wishes possibly 


have fallen on deaf ears? 

Perhaps most of the answers can 
be found in the follow-up reports 
the about a 
month after camp closed. ‘‘Gary is 


which parents made 
more interested in trying new things 
‘“‘Tom has a much 


brighter outlook, he can take a joke 


since camp.’’ 
better, he doesn’t think others make 
**Pam 
out and joins in group play without 
asked.’’ ‘‘I believe 


camp was good for Ann’s father and 


fun of him anymore.’’ 


woes 
waiting to be 


me as we saw our little orl could be 
self-reliant ‘Camp was a good ex 
perience for our son. His speech is 


more understandable and he wants 


to share his experiences with us 


now.’’ * 








How much does the American public know 

about health? How accurate is their 

information? Has Fealth knowledge improved 

over the years? What has been the effect of health 
instruction in the schools? These and other 


questions are answered here by an authority who 


has studied these problems for 25 years. 
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HEALTH KNOWLEDGE 














H. FREDERICK KILANDER 


New York University 


During the last 25 years, H. Fred- 
erick Kilander has carried on a con- 
tinuous research study concerned 
with determination of the health 
knowledge of the American public. 
Hundreds of groups, comprising 
thousands of individuals, have been 
tested, including secondary school 
students, college students, and adults 
various walks of life. Dr. 
Kilander used general broad health 
knowledge tests in testing many of 
these groups. For others, single 
health area tests, such as those on 
first aid, tuberculosis, nutrition, per- 
sonal health, mental health, human 
reproduction, and alcohol and nar- 


from 


cotics, were used. 

Many educators have cooperated 
with him by supplying further sta- 
tistical information based on the use 
of his tests. Several masters and doc- 
tors dissertations dealt with this sub- 
ject. Research in the area of health 
knowledge conducted by individuals 
using their own testing instruments 
have also been examined over the 


28 


years by Dr. Kilander. One such 
study was that obtained at the 
World’s Fair in 1939 covering 100,- 
000 individuals. 

The findings and conclusions from 
all of these studies are too extensive 
to report indwidually. Based on this 
comprehensive and intimate back- 
ground of knowledge about testing, 
Dr. Kilander presents here a sum- 
mary of certain general findings and 
observations related to the health 
knowledge of the American people. 





Dr. Kilander is professor of edu- 
cation in the Department of Physical 
Education, Health, and Recreation. 
His tests include the Health Knowl- 
edge Test for College Students, the 
Kilander Health Knowledge Test 
for High School Students, and in- 
formation tests on tuberculosis, nu- 
trition, stimulants and depressants, 
and biological aspects of human re- 
production. Information and copies 
from the author at 
New York University. 


are available 


1. There has been a slight but steady 
improvement in the level of informa- 
tion held by students and adults over 
the years covered by this study. 

This change has not been equal in 
each of the areas of health knowl- 
edge. Individuals still hold many 
misconceptions about nutrition, 
weight reducing, tuberculosis, pre- 
natal influences, mental health, and 
first aid procedures. Outright super- 
stitions are not held as extensively 
by secondary school and college stu- 
dents and young adults as formerly, 
but older adults continue to hold on 
to many misconceptions. 

It is difficult to determine which 
of several factors have contributed 
most to the increases in health knowl- 
edge. School health instruction has 
been an important factor; an exami- 
nation of the programs in health edu- 
cation of different schools and within 
one school in relation to the student 
scores shows that there is a definite 
relationship. Other factors, such as 
TV, radio, the press, and popular 
magazines have, no doubt, also con- 
tributed to improved knowledge. But 
many of these media of mass educa 
tion are also adding to the misinfor 
mation of the public including stu 
dents. 


2. Few individuals are found to be 
adequately informed in all of the vari- 
ous areas of health knowledge to be 
able to act wisely for their own person- 
al needs. 

For the elementary and secondary 
schools, this means that health in 
struction needs to be increased and 
For the 
instruction 


to be made more effective. 
colleges, it means that 
needs to be planned to supplement 
that given, or not given, in the sec- 
ondary schools. Such instruction 
must meet the current needs of col- 
lege students as students, in addition 
to meeting their needs as future 


adults. 


3. College students are better in- 
formed than their former school class- 
mates who did not go to college. 


It is not known to what extent this 
can be explained by a difference in 
intelligence, 


socloeconomie factors, 
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opportunity to continue education, 
ete. It does suggest two recommen- 
dations: first, that the senior high 
schools have a large responsibility 
for educating all youth in health 
matters since the larger number will 
not receive any further formal edu- 
cation along these lines; second, that 
voluntary and public health agen- 
cies, libraries, and other groups need 
to expand their programs in adult 
health education. 


4. The level of information is found 
not to be very different for differing 
parts of the United States when suffi- 
ciently large and varied samplings of 
the population are taken. However, 
the range of scores within a given 
classroom or other group varies consid- 
erably. 


One conelusion from this finding 
might be that the health instruction 
needs for the various parts of our 
country are more alike than different 
and, therefore, the health education 
program of one school system need 
not be too different from that of an- 
other system. However, in a given 
classroom—secondary and college— 
instruction needs to be adapted, as 
far as possible, to the differing indi- 
vidual needs. This calls for expert 
teaching and small classes supple- 
mented by individual health coun- 
seling and guidance. 


5. A college education per se does 
not necessarily add to the health infor- 
mation of college students. 


In the secondary school, there is a 
continuous rise in the level of health 
information for suecessive grades in 
school, which rise tends to level off 
by the senior year. College students 

freshmen as well as seniors—when 
compared with high school seniors of 
approximately the same intelligence, 
are not likely to seore higher in 
health information tests unless they 
have had specifie additional health 
instruction since leaving high school. 
Science courses on the college level, 
for example, contribute less than at 
the high school level toward an in- 
health 
these studies. 


erease in information, as 


judged by Science 
courses in the high school include 
more health centent than is the ease 
in the colleges. 
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6. Intelligence has considerable in- 
fluence upon the level of health know!l- 
edge, as is to be expected. 


So also does the home and commu- 
nity environment. The scores on 
health knowledge tests of younger 
secondary school students seem to be 
more affected by the type of home 
environment than the scores of older 
students. The home environment in- 
fluences considerably the extent to 
which students have formed, and 
have retained, a large variety of mis- 
conceptions and superstitions. 


7. The relationship between health 
information and health practices is, in 
general, positive. 


Those individuals who are better 
informed tend to have better health 
practices. There are exceptions, of 
course, but health education is not 
Variation 
in the application of knowledge is 
illustrated by the findings that high 


peculiar in this respect. 


school and college girls are slightly 
better than their male 
counterparts on the subject of nu- 


informed 


trition but that boys and young men 
select food more wisely and, in gen- 
Neverthe- 
less, the better informed girls tend 


eral, tend to eat better. 


to eat better than their less informed 
girl classmates. 


8. Teachers tend not to be ade- 
quately informed about health, consid- 
ering their need for greater knowledge 
because of their position. 


For each succeeding decade, the 
public has been one year advanced 
over the previous decade in average 
education years. Educational au- 
thorities believe that teachers need to 
be above this average in order to 
maintain their relative differential 
If we apply this same reasoning to 
health knowledge, we should expect 
teachers to be better informed than 
lay people in the area of health, but 
they are not. Therefore, it is essen- 
tial that elementary school teachers 
have preparation in health educa 
tion. This should also hold for the 
many teachers at the secondary 
school level who include health edu- 
cation on a correlated basis in their 
subject areas as well as those who 
specialize in health education. * 





Health Misconceptions 


The following examples of the more 
interesting misconceptions are selected 
from the several hundred test items used 
in the various tests. 

1. About half of all age groups—jun- 
ior high school, senior high school, ecol- 
lege, and adult—believe that “a fever 
can be ‘killed’ by drinking whiskey.” 

2. Approximately one-third of the 
students in college believe entirely or in 
part that “a prospective mother can 
make her child more musical if she lis- 
tens to good music.” Exactly half of a 
group of 50 PTA mothers were similarly 
misinformed. 

3. Only about one in ten people still 
believe that “the taste for alcohol is in- 
herited.” 

4. One out of three high school stu- 
dents, two out of three college students, 
and three out of four adults tested hold 
that the relative competency of the medi- 
cal doctor is better than that of the 
chiropractor. The others indicated that 
the M.D.’s competency was “equal” or 
“inferior” to that of the chiropractor. 

5. About one-third of the public 
thinks that water contains calories and 
is fattening. 

6. About one in five believe that a 
newborn child’s disfiguration may be 
caused by the mother’s fright during 
pregnancy 

7. Only about half of the public is 
informed about the effects of nicotine on 
“shortness of breath,” “relation to a rise 
in blood pressure,” and “on making the 
extremities (feet and hands) cold.” 

8. About half of the publie considers 
that health advertising over the radio 
and television is “of questionable reli- 
ability.” 

9. About one out of four students still 
believe there is some truth to the state- 
ment that “fish is a brain food.” One 
out of three nonprofessional adults hold 
this misconception. 

10. Nearly half of those tested believe 
that communicable diseases can be bio- 
logically inherited. However, only one in 
ten still holds that “tubereulosis is one 
of the diseases which can be inherited.” 

11. About half of the public believes 
that people who are overweight are so 
mainly for reasons other than “overeat- 
ing of fattening foods.” 

12. About half of the public still be- 
lieves that raw meat such as beefsteak 
will reduce a “swelling or a ‘black eye’ 
due to a bruise.” 

13. About 40 to 50 pereent ol various 
groups believe that “the physiological el- 
fect of aleohol, upon the nervous system 
is as both a depressant (narcotic) and a 
stimulant” rather than only as a depres- 
sant. On this topic, adults are more mis 
informed than high school and college 
students. 
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JAMES G. MASON 
Ohio University, Athens 

Ohio University, one of six state-sup 
ported institutions of higher learning, 
enrollment exceeding 8000 stu- 
dents. The men’s gymnasium, built in 
1923, became inadequate to meet the 
physical education, athletic, and recrea- 
tion needs of the student body, and the 
Division of Physical Education and 
Athletics began plans for a new build- 
ing four years ago. Since physical educ- 


t 
has an 





* 


Dr. Vason is 


health and physical education. 


associate professor 0 





OHIO UNIVERSITY'S BRANDON T. GROVER PHYSICAL EDUCATION CENTER 


ation and athletics function as a uni- 
fied program within the Division, it was 
established that the new gymnasium was 
to provide indoor facilities for varsity 
athletic teams, for the intramural sports 
program, required physical 
teacher education, and recreation sports 
activities. 

The director and director 
of the Division of Physical Education 
and Athletics, and the architect toured 
the northeastern part of the United 
States to visit recently constructed uni 
versity gymnasiums. They consulted 
with physical education staff members 


associate 























education, 








to obtain information regarding desir- 
able and undesirable features of their 
gymnasiums in order to plan more in- 
telligently the new building at Ohio 
University. A series of staff meetings 
were also held, at which each member 
of the staff was given an opportunity to 
contribute ideas regarding facilities for 
interest as well as 
for the total building 

The 


$1,800,000 or approximately $16.47 per 


his special area ot 


| Loot} 
cost ol the pul ig was 


au 
ial 


square foot. The gymnasium is 350 feet 
by 250 feet with 109,271 square feet of 
floor space. 
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The exterior of the building is Geor- 
gian brick and colored glazed tile ma- 
sonry. The interior walls are made of 
light weight concrete blocks and glazed 
tile. The floors are concrete, other than 
the main arena, handball courts, and 
auxiliary gymnasium. 

The gymnasium is heated by radiant 
panels placed in the floors in the rest 
rooms, showers, locker rooms, and main 
lobby. There is a combination fin tube 
radiation and forced air heating through 
steam coils in the main arena, auxiliary 
gymnasium, and classrooms. 

Ventilation is by means of overhead 
fan units in conjunction with summer 
cooling fans in the main arena, using 
the same ducts as for heating. 


Staff Amply Housed in Office Suite 


An important feature of the new 
building is the office suite. It includes 
ten offices, for the director, associate 
directors, physical education 
staff, director of intramural sports, and 
the business athleties; a 
reception room, with facilities for the 
division seeretaries; a which 
contains a large conference table and 
leather upholstered chairs (suitable for 
staff 


classes) ; 


( oaches, 
manager of 


lounge, 


conferences and small graduate 
two separate locker and show- 
er rooms( for the division staff and for 
University faculty 
guests); and a conference and film re 
view room for the football and basket 


ball coaching staff. 


members and their 


The main arena is 200’x116’ or 23,200 
square feet. The main arena and baleony 
roof is supported by steel columns and 
trusses. The main trusses are 202 feet 
in length. Approximately 526 tons of 
steel are contained in these columns and 
trusses. One of the outstanding features 
of the main arena is the fact that there 
are no obstructions to block the view of 
spectators for any contest 
capacity 1s 0500, 

The central area of the main arena 
floor contains the varsity basketball 
court running lengthwise with the build 
ing. With the telescopie bleachers closed 
it is possible for both varsity and fresh 
man basketball teams to practice at the 
same time on regulation courts running 
across each end of the main arena floor. 
backboards have been ar- 
ranged so that it is possible to play 
five intramural basketball games simul- 
taneously. There are a total of 16 bas 
ketball backboards. In addition, the main 
arena floor is available for a wide vari 
ety of other physical education and in 
tramural sports activities. 


The seating 


Lines ana 


Two Balconies Give Extra Space 


The two baleonies (one on each side) 
which run the length of the arena are 
unique features of the building. To- 
gether, they contain 12,012 square feet 
of space, There are 3600 bleacher seats 
in the two balconies. These bleachers 
are the telescopic type. When folded 
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against the wall there is adequate space 
on these baleonies for badminton, volley- 
ball, and shuffleboard, as well as for golf 
driving cages and baseball batting cages. 
Nets hung from the trusses on a con- 
tinuous track separate the baleony play- 
ing areas from the main arena floor. 
These nets are run back on the suspen- 
sion tracks and gathered at each end of 
the baleonies when the bleachers are 
needed. 

To meet the needs of those persons 
who will use the new gymnasium, six 
locker rooms have been provided. They 
are for the required physical education 
program, the majors in physical educa- 
tion, and the varsity teams 
women’s locker rooms. 


: two are 


Training Room Has Latest Gear 


The athletic training room is com- 
pletely furnished with the latest and 
best equipment, including such items as 
two full sized whirlpool baths, a hydro 
collator, a medco-sonlator, a diathermy, 
an ultra violet lamp, an infra red lamp, 
an examination lamp, scales, weights, 
refrigerator, sink, and counter cabinets 
Also included are all the necessary in 
struments for suturing, for applying 
casts, an electric cast cutter for remor 
ing casts, diagnostic equipment, and 
portable X-ray unit. 

Directly behind the main arena ar 
six regulation handball courts of official 
design. These courts are also adaptabl 
for the game of squash racquets. The 
courts will be used for the required 
physical education program, the majors 
program, and for recreational play by 
the student body and facuity. 

The auxiliary gymnasium, located at 
the rear of the 
section, measures 154 feet across and 
12 feet deep. 


which may be used as one 


building in the central 


This is a flexible area, 
large gyn 
nasium or, by means of two floor-to-ceil 
ing folding doors, ean be 


two or three gymnasiums. 


divided into 


Classrooms and Storage Space Provided 


The Brandon T. Grover Physical Edu 
cation Center contains six 
for the teacher education and required 
The plan 
ners have made provisions tor adequate 
storage strategically located 
throughout the building. The total 
amount of floor space for storage a} 
proximates 400 to 500 square feet. 

Located directly behind the Brandon 
T. Grover Physical Education Center is 
the O. C. Bird Ice Arena. The ice area 
is official 
contains 
dressing rooms, rest rooms, and skate 
repair and skate dispensing rooms. The 
ice program includes an Ice Hockey 
Club (which plays a schedule of inter 
collegiate contests), instructional classes 


¢lassroo} Ss 
physical education programs. 


space, 


ice hockey size. The arena 


for bleachers, offices, 


space 


in the required physical education pro 
gram, and recreational skating for stu 
dents, faculty, and the community. * 
























The main arena floor (above), with 23,- 
<UU square feet, has sixteen haskethall 
backboards and can hold five intramural 
basketball games simultaneously. No ob 
structions block the view for spectators, 
who are accommodated on bleachers that 


motor 


are telescopic and 


operated. 









































The auriliary gymnasium is a fle rible 


area which can he divided into two or 
three gums, by floor-to-ceiling folding 
doors. Re eption room im the office suote 


yelow) looks out into the gymnasium 
ised for athletics, 


education, and recreation. 


area, The huildina is 


phusica 


























wimming Officiating-- 
cience or Art? 


A decision made at the Olympic Games gives 


new impetus to the search for a more accurate 


method of judging the finish in swimming meets. 


WILLIAM HEUSNER 


University of Minnesota 


I OFFICIATING at swimming 
competitions, as for any sport, 
split-second judgments must be made 
by human beings. 
the possibility of a mistake, but the 
swimmer has a right to expect the 
system of officiating to be as nearly 
perfect as possible so as to minimize 


There is always 


the chance for human error. 
ideally, the order of finish in 
should be deter- 
mined exactly with no room for 
doubt as to the accuracy of the 
judges’ decisions. This is not possi- 
ble at the present time, but there are 
systems of officiating available which 


swimming races 


accurate 
This 
is a serious indictment, and the situ- 
ation should be corrected by those in 


employ techniques more 


than those commonly in use. 


charge of the sport. 


Larson-Devitt Controversy 


An unfortunate incident serves to 
illustrate the point of this article. 
During and after the 1960 Olympic 
Games in Rome an international dis- 
pute raged over the finish of the 100- 
meter freestyle event. While there 
is little justification for rehashing 
the Larson-Devitt incident, except as 
a lesson for the future, a summary 


is necessary. 





Dr. Heusner is associate professor 
of physical education and swimming 
coach, 
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Three judges were assigned to se- 
lect the winner, three to pick second 
through eighth 
place. Thus 24 judges were stationed 
on elevated stands, approximately 
90 feet apart, on either side of the 
finish line. John Devitt (Australia 
swam in lane 3, Lance 

U.S.A.) in lane 4. The three judges 
on the side next to lane 1 picking 


place, and so on 


Larson 


first and second places split their 
two for Devitt 
Larson—2nd. The corresponding 
judges next to lane 8 voted: two for 
Devitt—2nd, one for Larson—Ist. 
By implication, the judges picking 
Devitt second felt Larson had won, 
and vice versa. This was a judges’ 
tie since in the Olympics the officials 
picking first have no more authority 
than those picking second. No one 
has criticized the finish judges. Each 


votes: Ist. one for 


gave an honest appraisal of his view 
of the finish of the race. The re- 
markable fact is that they were able 
to see the finish at all from an aver 
age distance of 45 feet with water 
splashing and arms flailing. On the 
other hand, the tragic fact is that 
this difficult order of finish was final- 
ly decided by a single man who was 
in no better position to see than were 
the six tied judges. 

The deciding vote in favor of 
Devitt was cast by the chief judge, 
from a standing position on the far 
side of one of the finish judges’ 
stands. He took this action even 
though Olympic rules do not specifi- 
eally provide for such a vote by the 


chief judge and do provide for two 
auxiliary methods of determining 
the order of finish when the opinions 
of the finish judges differ. It is 
worthwhile noting what would have 
happened had the auxiliary judging 
techniques been employed. 
Olympic rules state that the total 
time of the three official watches on 
each lane shall be considered in 
analyzing apparent ties. In Rome, 
all watches were started electrically 
by the starter’s pistol shot. They 
were mounted on a master watch- 
panel at the chief timer’s station so 
that movements by the individual 
timers could not possibly afiect the 
Each 
watch was stopped electrically by a 
timers could not possibly affect the 
directly over the end of the line of 
the one contestant he was timing. It 


mechanisms of their watches. 


is apparent that the six timers in 
lanes 3 and 4, at a distance of only a 
few feet from their swimmers, were 
in excellent positions to observe the 
finish of their individual men. The 
same cannot be said of the positions 
of the finish judges in their attempts 
to observe the finish of the whole 
field of competitors. The three times 
on Devitt were 55.2, 55.2, and 55.2. 
Larson’s times were 55.0, 55.1, and 
55.1. Had the first auxiliary method 
been consulted, Larson, not Devitt, 
would have been declared the win- 
ner. 

It may be argued that the synchro- 
nized watches could be wrong despite 
all precautions taken. It may also 
be noted that the reaction time of 
the timers at the finish of the race 
could introduce an error. The sec- 
ond auxiliary judging technique re- 
moves the first of these serious eriti- 


cisms. 


Ritter's Mechanical Judge 


Several years ago R. Max Ritter 
developed a device which records the 
relative order of finish in a swim- 
ming race. It consists of a simple 
mechanism whereby a timer’s but- 
ton on each lane is also connected 
to a multichannel recorder. As each 
timer pushes his button indicating 
the swimmer in his lane has finished, 
a dot appears on a moving paper 
tape. After all competitors have 
finished, eight dots appear on the 
same tape, each in its own channel 
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corresponding to a lane. By setting 
the speed of the paper fast enough, 
it is possible to visually differentiate 
the order of finish of several swim- 
mers, all of whom might have the 
Same time when measured only to 
the nearest one-tenth of a second. 
Since all lanes are recorded on the 
Same instrument, there can be no 
problem of synchronization. The 
only possible error left is that of the 
reaction time of the timers at the 
finish of the race. 

At the 1960 Olympic Games, three 
of Mr. Ritter’s finish devices were 
used, and all three tapes showed 
Larson to have finished ahead of 
Devitt. Thus, had the second ap- 
proved auxiliary method been con- 
Devitt, 
would have been declared the win- 


sulted, again Larson, not 
her, 

The Larson-Devitt dispute is not 
the first case of this nature on ree- 
ord. Many others have been even 
more flagrant. Hardly a year goes 
by without some glaring but honest 
mistake on the part of finish judges. 


Previous Research 


Considerable effort has already 
been put forth to try to solve the 
problem. It is not a simple one. The 
Ritter device is good, but it does 
not eliminate human error on the 
part of the timers at the finish. A 
complete solution will not be reached 
until a system is devised which will 
allow the swimmer himself to trip 
a switch as he finishes his race. 

At both Yale University and the 
Michigan attempts 
have been made to develop pressure 


University of 


sensitive panels which could be set 
Unfortu 
nately, the force of water in waves 


into the ends of pools. 
and splashes has made these panels 
somewhat unreliable. 

An attempt was made at Southern 
Illinois University to devise a wall 
panel which would pick up the see 
ond of a swimmer finishing his race. 
This much like a 
giant telephone diaphragm. Again 
water was the complicating factor 
with 


panel operated 


Wave noises being indistin 


guishable from those of a hand 


touch. 
Investigators at Columbia Uni 


versity have shown that photog- 


raphy probably cannot yield accu 
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rate results of a swimming race if 
any competitor’s hand is obscured 
by water. Light refraction by water 
completely distorts the picture. 

Other attempts have been and are 
being made at other places. The sit- 
uation is complicated by the need 
to register brush touches as well as 
solid pushes, finishes below water 
as well as above. Nevertheless, swim- 
ming enthusiasts must continue to 
perplexing 
until it is solved. 


work on this problem 

Right now, the greatest lesson to 
be learned from the Larson-Devitt 
controversy is that the 


sport of 
utilize the 


swimming must most 


& 
Diving in is Steve Jackman, Uni rsity o 
at 21.4 seconds in the 50-yard freest 


improved to assure 





ule, 


a fair judament when 





modern scientific methods available 


to it. When the culmination of a 
competitor’s career is in the balance, 
officiating should be an exact science 
not an approximate art. If water 
refraction of light distorts a high 
speed photographie picture, it also 
distorts the visual image received by 
There is no doubt 
judges should be dis- 
For the time 
being, the order of finish in swim- 
ming races should be determined by 
a combination of accurate, synchro- 
nized watches and Mr. Ritter’s 
judging device—the best methods 


now available. * 


a finish judge. 
that finish 
pensed with entirely. 
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A Positive Approach 


to Safety 


The calculated risk in sports activities 

is a part of the student’s motivation for 
intramural activities. The problem for 

the director is to control the hazards 

without eliminating the element of adventure. 
The five steps to safe participation are 
identified here as organization, fact 

finding, analysis, selection of the right 
remedy, and application and follow through. 


BERNARD |. LOFT 


Indiana University 


HE TERM ‘‘safety,’’ in its nega- 
[i concept, suggests a multi- 
tude of restrictions that do not 
contorm to the adventurous, vigor- 
ous, and stimulating activities that 
contribute to a intramural 
sports program. College and univer- 
sity intramural activities should pro- 
vide greater adventure on the cam- 
pus. This is the positive approach, 
and this is the avenue which should 


rood 


be pursued in presenting considera- 
tions for safety and accident preven- 
tion. 

Intramural activities involve cer- 
tain movements and exposures that 
may be considered hazardous, but we 
cannot overlook the fact that much 
of the value, pleasure, and popular- 
ity of these activities lies in this fact. 
To completely remove hazards would 





Dr. Loft is associate professor of 
health and safety and immediate 
past vice-president of AAHPER, for 
the Safety Education Division. 


be to eliminate a huge portion of 
their participation appeal. Physical 
educators, intramural athletic direc- 
tors, and varsity coaches would not 
have it otherwise, for the very ele- 
ment of a calculated risk makes par- 
ticipation a stimulating adventure 
and satisfies the participant’s desire 
for competition, joyous effort, and 
creative activity. An accident pre- 
vention program in intramurals is 
not designed merely to 
hazards. 


eliminate 
The primary purpose of 
motivating safety in the intramural 
program is to regulate and control 
the activities intelligently so that in- 
juries can be reduced to an absolute 
minimum. 

Many of the hazards in the intra 
mural program can be controlled or 
eliminated. Such factors as faulty 
equipment and stipplies, unsafe play 
areas, lack of space, too many par- 
ticipants, and poor supervision can 
at least be reduced to a minimum by 
the intramural director. Such defi- 
ciencies jeopardize the value, pleas- 
ure, and popularity of the program, 
plus being responsible in part for a 
considerable number of accidents. 


Let us not overlook the fact that 
a mounting toll of injuries and aeci- 
dents can produce problems that 
bring about public disapproval and 
lead to eurtailment of intramural 
activities. It is important for the 
intramural director to provide a 
complete accident prevention pro- 
gram providing for the maximum of 
safety practices and procedures for 
all participants. 

The accident prevention program 
should provide for these factors: 


1. Identification of the possible 
hazards or risks involved in each ae- 
tivity. 

2. Removal or reduction of these 
hazards, if possible. 

4. Methods of compensating for 
those risks which cannot be removed. 

4. Avoidance of new and unnee- 
essary hazards. 


To accomplish these four major 
premises let us take a look at some 
of the factors to be considered in 
establishing an intramural program 
that will adequately provide for ac- 
cident prevention. This means that 
accident prevention is not something 
in addition to the intramural pro- 
gram; it is a definite part of the to- 
tal program 

The solution to the problem begins 
with a basic philosophy of accident 
A thor- 
ough understanding of this philoso- 


occurrence and prevention. 


phy is essential for college and uni- 
versity personnel who are responsi- 
ble for organizing and administering 
intramural sports activities. Achieve- 
ment in safety is dependent upon a 
sound knowledge of what constitutes 
an accident and how and why it oe- 
curs, upon an understanding of rea- 
sons and motivation for prevention, 
and upon opportunities and practi- 
eal techniques for arriving at a so- 
lution. 

The first of a logical sequence of 
steps that will contribute to safe 
and efficient participation in intra- 
This is 
a complex task, which cannot be sue 
cessfully attempted on the basis of 


mural sports is organization 


selecting methods at random or be- 
cause of some unsupported person- 
‘*hunch.’’ 
Planned and systematic procedures 
are required in order effectively to 


al decision based on a 
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make accident prevention a built-in 
part of the intramural sports pro- 
gram. The safety organization, or 
the planned attack which it repre- 
sents, is the mechanism whereby in- 
terest in safety is motivated and con- 
trolled 
ures will be implemented by super- 


The actual preventive meas- 


visory personnel with the full sup 

port of participants in the various 

sports activities 
With adequate 


for organization, the next item of in 


plans established 


portance is fact finding. The investi 


gation of accidents for causal factors 
and remedy is the point of emphasis 
from obser 


The findings resulting 


vations, inspections, and surveys, 


should be reinforced by conclusions 
based on experience and sound judg 
ment 

A determination of the facts that 
bring about accidents is followed in 
a logical sequence by a rigid analysis 
Objective conclusions 


aid in the process of identifving the 


hiajor ontributory ‘auses, Dbature oft 
accidents, the kind of injuries, loca 
tions, equipment involved, and the 


participants who might be responsi 
ble 

Having analyzed the facts of acei 
dent causation, the next step is that 
One of thi 


if this scientifie approach 


of selecting a remedy 


advantages 
in accident pre vention is its progres 
sive simp The thousands of ap 
parent] insafe acts, mechanieal or 
physical, can be classified in less than 
to similari 


The selec 


tion of a proper remedy is of utmost 


20) categories aceording 
ties and or differences 
significance in this total process of 
accidents 

The fifth and last ste 


tion and follow through of 


eliminating 
p is applica 
an effec 
measures selected 


tive remedy. The 
both im 


in many instances will be 


mediate and long-range. Changes in 
procedures should attempt to elimi 
nate immediately unsafe acts and 
faults of persons and simultaneously 
set in motion methods designed to 
anticipate and prevent similar oe 
currences 

The problem of accident 


tion is certainly not insurmountable 


preven 


There is no reason to set arbitrary 
limits for our abilities to prevent ac 
cidents in the intramural sports pro 


gram * 
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itage. But have WOU ¢ ramine d your own procedures recently to 
see af this is actually happening mm your programs? Unde r 
your direction, are students learning about responsibility? 


Art they Cr pe rue He ing self discipline and S¢ lf direction? Are 
they experimenting with leadership? | 


Physical educators have long claimed that their programs play | 
an wmportant role in the development of democratic values, 
ethical concepts, and social behaviors; that they contribute 
enormously to the pre servation of our social and political her- 











Student Leadership 
in College Intramurals 


J. MALCOLM SIMON 


Newark College of Engineering 
Newark, New Jersey 


| JT ih ( AN’T depend upon 
the students to run the program 
is a statement often heard from in- 


tramural directors discussing the 
problem of effective leadership in in 
object and 


student 


programs. | 


tramural 
rise in defense of active 
leadership in the organization and 
administration of intramurals, both 
on the secondary school and collegi 


ate level We do not 


dents of high school and college age- 


vive our stu 


enough opportunity for assuming 
leadership roles, particularly in the 
field of intramurals, an area growing 
among the 


United 


stronger in popularity 
schools and eolleges of the 
States. By not providing these op 
portunities, we are depriving the 


students of a valuable phase of 
learning, that of 
bility 


Intramural programs should teach 


learning responsi 


students how to organize and ad 


ministrate as well as provide op 
portunities for participation in phys 
such 


scope will promote stability, eoordli- 


ical activities Programs of 


nation, sportsmanship, and a quality 





i 
Ur. Simon is assistant profe ssor 


director of 


of physical education, 


intramurals, and soccer coach. He 
serves as secretary of the National 


TInt) ain ural A ssociation 


of leadership. They will lead direct 
ly toward the 


tion’s goal, 


attainment of educa 
making it possible for 
the child to reach full mental, physi 
cal, and spiritual growth. 

senior high 


Boys and girls of 


school and college age are ready to 
adult 
hood. They are of age for challenge, 
must 


enter upon the threshold of 
and we give them this chal 
lenge. Leadership of all types, spe 


cifically in intramurals, with our 


‘lose guidance, is one type of chal 
lenge. If we do not offer leadership 
opportunity, what are we offering? 
What challenge beyond the competi- 


tiveness of playing have we offered ‘ 


Typical of so many intramural 
programs is that of a high school in 
Ohio. The intramural council con- 
sists of the principal, boys’ intra 
mural director, two student council 
representatives, boys’ physical edu 
cation director, class presid nts, stu 
dent intramural director, and a 
physical education teacher. However, 
this council merely approves what 
the staff director proposes. Discus 
sion at meetings is usually limited, 
and the principal is the only mem 
with the 
when evaluation or revision is made. 
What 
for the student members of the coun- 


cil? What interests and needs have 


ber who confers lirector 


1 
here 


leadership is indicated 


been met? How has their objective 


been accomplished ? 
In contrast, the student activities 


program at Newark College of Engi 





neering goes a long way toward giv- 
ing ample opportunity to experience 
leadership. The entire extracurricu- 
lar program is completely student or- 
ganized and administered. Approxi- 
mately 90 groups, including athlet- 
ics, are financed completely by the 
voluntary student activities fee of 
$5.00 yearly. A student must pay 
‘this fee to participate in any organ- 
ization, but there is no limit to the 
number of organizations he may take 
part in for the same fee. Officers are 
elected by the students, either at a 
general election or by the individual 
organization’s membership. The pro- 
gram is guided by the director of 
student activities, the members of 
the Physical Education Department, 
and interested faculty members. 
Each group is responsible for its own 
program, even in the area of budget- 
ing. The Student Council exercises 
final approval on all matters. The 
role of the adviser is solely to guide 
the students in running their pro- 
grams as effectively as possible. 
Jay B. Nash has said that if a 
child he is loyal to his 
group, he develops a sense of loyalty. 
Nash further remarks that unless 
man ean belong by doing something 
significant for and in the group, he 
eannot grow to cultural stature. Can 
you not think of many instances 
when you have ignored, either con- 
sciously or inadvertently, a student’s 


belongs, 


desire to help because you knew it 
would be easier to do the task your- 
self. Sooner or later, the child loses 
interest and stops asking. Similarly, 
we often thwart the desire to assume 
responsibility among our older ado- 
lescents. In expressing themselves, 
youth must often resort to antisocial 
means. As Nash states, ‘‘The whole 
problem of responsibility, basic to 
citizenship and to counteracting de- 
linquency, must be attacked at its 
source or the battle is lost. This 
source is in childhood and is con- 
cerned with giving him a sense of 
belonging.’ 

Instead of providing our students 
challenges, we treat 
The cliché, ‘‘I 


hate to see him grow up,’’ 


with serious 
them as ‘‘babies.’’ 
is in ac- 
tuality what we are doing to youth 

keeping them young. Youth are 
begging us for the opportunities to 
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take on responsibilities. They can be 
trusted as much and as far as many 
adults. Let us begin to tap this great 
source of energy. 

Discussions with intramural diree- 
tors indicate that motivation is a se- 
rious problem at some colleges and 
universities. Various solutions have 
been suggested for this problem, 
most of which are grossly inadequate 
and fail to reach the source of the 
problem. Certainly, the addition of 
new activities just for the sake of at- 
tracting participants and with little 
thought of their educational value is 
not a solution. Nor is the building 
of beautiful field houses the answer. 
Giving awards has proven to be a 
dubious incentive to participation. 
These and other similar motivating 
attempts are only temporary solu- 
tions and in the long run fail to 
solve the problem. May I offer the 
challenge of leadership as a solu- 
tion? I believe that the student ac- 
tivities program at NCE has achieved 
a high standard of performance 
mainly because of our reliance upon 
student leadership. It is not that we 
have no problems. Mistakes are cer 
tainly made, but by meeting these 
problems intelligently and coopera- 
tively, we involve a learning process. 


Demand More from Students 


We must do everything possible to 
place the intramural program at its 
proper level. Our job is to sell intra- 
murals; we have a tremendous prod- 
uct to sell. Let us not miss the im- 
portant selling point of the develop- 
ment of leadership. Students are not 
going to have things done for them 
all of the time. They must learn to 
stand on their own feet. We do not 
demand enough from them. 

Leadership is education for the fu- 
ture. The problem of worth-while 
use of leisure time has grown consid- 
erably with the dynamic changes in 
our culture, and if anything, this 
problem will magnify. The need for 
effective leadership cannot be ig- 
nored. Let us not fail our youth, 
who are to be the leaders of tomor- 
row. The more opportunities we pro- 
vide for experience as leaders in 
their youth, the more apt they are to 
become accomplished leaders -of to- 
morrow. * 








What They Said: 


FRANK A. WARNER, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company: 
“Americans have health and energy in 
abundance for this era. Whether they 
possess the courage, endurance and de- 
termination to enable them to meet the 
demands of sudden, unusual and unfore- 
seen emergencies in the coming years 
cannot be predicted. The possession of 
these attributes or the lack of them may 
well be the difference between survival 
and catastrophe, both individual and na- 
tional.” 


HARRY GOLDEN, “Enjoy, Enjoy!”: 
“The two great indices of a national 
character are always reflected in sport 
and art: art because it is so self-con- 
scious; sport because it is so un-self- 
conscious. A man may write good poetry 
because he has conscientiously studied 
the great poets, or because he has hit 
upon a happy rhyme scheme: but he goes 
to a ball game because he played it as a 
boy and he understands it thoroughly. 
In sports a nation, like a man, can be 
utterly honest with itself.” 


FRED A. SEATON, former secretary of 
the U. S. Department of Interior, in 
“Recreation Magazine”: “Our concep- 
tion of space for recreation—both the 
large natural areas where people may 
find escape from crowds and areas in- 
tensively developed for all kinds of 
activities—must change now that we are 
in the Space Age. Now, no place is too 
remote or too close to home to be set 
aside as a park or recreation area. No 
matter how farsighted we may think we 
are, it seems almost certain that even 
the best programs for the establishment 
of recreation areas and the provision of 
recreation facilities now being under- 
taken will seem inadequate by 1970.” 


LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER, chair- 
man, Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission: “Man has a basic 
need for the outdoors. He needs it for 
physical recreation, for contemplation, 
for stimulation of his senses and sensi- 
bilities. . . . This instinct of man is so 
strong he’s even willing to battle awe- 
some traffic jams to gain a few hours in 
the open.” 


LEO PERLIS, director, AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service Activities: “Leisure not 
only affords an opportunity for public 
service, but public service can be the 
best medicine for the new leisure class 

the gainfully employed with time on 
their hands. The untapped mental and 
emotional resources of the man who has 
né mental or emotional commitment to 
his fob cries out for nourishment and is 
at the same time a potential source of 
mental and emotional commitment to his 
community and his fellow-men—in short, 
a potential source for public service.” 
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PUT IT 
IN WRITING 


LOCAL RECREATION pro- 
A gram can operate without spe- 
cifically stated policies, but its course 
will vacillate between criticisms and 
plans and will, eventually, waver 
from its undeclared purposes. To 
adopt or pursue a definite course of 
action implies a policy. Written poli- 
cies will constitute a framework for 
effective operation of the school-com- 
munity recreation program. 

Schools operate under certain le- 
gally based policies of state codes. 
Additional policies are developed to 
put local ideas and tenets into action. 
Occasionally, formation of policies is 
influenced by tradition or the dic- 
tates of an individual. The correct 
method is to institute written state- 
ments of mutually-agreed-upon and 
understood policies and allow time to 
test and clarify their use. 

While interpretation of education- 
al policies can be broad enough to 
apply to a diversity of school activi- 
ties, including an after-school leisure 
program, there is still an urgent 
need for recreation policy statements 
by educational units at the local level 
of government. 


Philosophy and Priorities 


A recreation program should insti- 
gate definite policy statements in or- 
der to reveal its own aims, methods, 
and priorities to the school adminis- 
tration and public. Many recreation 
programs are relatively new to school 
districts as operational entities. An 
all-inclusive policy statement of phi 
losophy, methods, and content of the 
program is wise to both guide and re 
veal the value of the program. 

Recreation personnel welcome di 
rection from policy statements when 
they are part of a large, complex, 
school district possessing units of ele- 
mentary, secondary schools, depart- 





Dr. Yukie is coordinator of recrea- 
tion at the Berkeley campus. 
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Written policies can make the difference between 
a wavering operation and an effective school- 
community recreation program. Clear, definite, 


THOMAS S. YUKIC 


University of California, Berkeley 


ments, bureaus, divisions and line 
(responsible for administration) and 
staff (consultants, advisors) organi- 
zation. In smaller districts a clear, 
definite, and openly displayed set of 
written policies can allay the fears, 
petty jealousies, and suspicions often 
inherent in the more intimate group. 

Many new school-sponsored recre- 
ation programs inherit a residue of 
haphazard ideas, plans, and methods 
instituted by citizens who were previ- 
ously endeavoring to conduct volun- 
teer or unsponsored programs. A 
statement of policies contributes to 
freeing the nature, scope, and diree- 
tion of a program from historical 
bonds and handicaps. 

Educational objectives are some 
times interpreted to be radically dif- 
ferent from the aims of recreation 
and leisure-time programs for youth. 
A clear statement of beliefs and ob- 
jectives can dispel misconceptions 
and alleviate bigoted criticisms of 
school recreation programs. 

A main criticism is that the schools 
should not be in the recreation busi- 
ness at all. To counter this objec- 
tion, philosophical policy statements 
will show (1) need for the school to 
assume leadership in communities, 
especially the unincorporated and 
or new suburban areas, where non- 
organized programs exist, (2) need 
for maximum use of existing facili- 
ties for recreation rather than a du- 
plication of effort by constructing 
community centers, areas, gymnasi- 
ums, and pools, (3) historical atti 
tudes of citizens toward a school- 
centered community, (4) availability 
of teachers and other educational 
personnel as recreation leaders, and 
(5) available means of allocating 
funds where no other form of local 
self-government other 


exists, than 


the Board of Education. 


and openly displayed policies both guide the 
development of the school’s involvement in recre- 
ation and reveal the value of the program to 

the entire community. 


The unique characteristics of rec- 
reation demand establishment of sep- 
arate recreation policies. Some or- 
ganized school-community recreation 
programs deal mainly with youth. 
Yet these programs inevitably in- 
clude adults, either in advisory and 
leadership capacities or as partici- 
pants. In an acceptable school-com- 
munity atmosphere, the recreation 
program serves both children and 
adults. A policy affirming this de- 
sirable participation will stabilize 
the unique role of recreation. 


Advice and Finances 


School academie departments do 
not depend primarily upon lay ad- 
visory committees to share policy di- 
rection of curriculums. But recrea- 
tion leaders expect an advisory or 
citizen committee to guide their pro- 
gram. What are the role, functions, 
and limitations of such an advisory 
committee? Does it advise the su- 
perintendent of schools or the board 
of education on recreation matters? 
How frequent are meetings, and who 
comprises the membership? Clear- 
cut policy statements will substanti- 
ate need for specific contributions to 
a worthwhile program by a special 
advisory committee and offer inter- 
ested citizens adequate information 
on its functionings and procedures. 

A sound, prudent policy on fi- 
nance, easily understood and appre- 
ciated by citizenry, should be stated. 
Whatever the method of edueational 
accounting, the procedure should not 
be disturbing. Most important is a 
statement and promotion of a sound 
policy of financing the recreation 
program. In instanees where such a 
fiscal policy exists, it is rare to find 
financial support for recreation lack- 
ing. 
periodical. Some programs operate 
only during the summer and other 

(Continued on page 64) 
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~ Essential Competencies 
for the Athletics Director 


JAMES L. SELLS 


University of California, Davis 


The number and kinds of responsibilities and functions necessarily per- 


formed in conducting programs of intercollegiate athletics have increased as 


sports programs have reached maturity. 


The control and direction of pro- 


grams have passed in most part from the hands of interested but unskilled 


layme nto those aot 


prote ssionally pre pare d pe rsons,. Pe TSONS Succee ssfully di 


é cring programs must necessarily POSSESS many competencies. T he author 


of this report has made a study of the duties and functions pe rformed in 


administering a program of intercolleqvraté athle 11CS8 


Through study of the 


literature and interviews with selected administrators and other persons in 


intercollegiate athleties, he selected those competenci Ss deemed @SS¢ ntial for 


suecesstul administration of a program of inte rcollegiate athle tics. The du 


ties are codified and presented here to aid the school and college administra 


tor who directs the athletie program, 


rperience of many successful athletics administrators, 


Since these are drawn from years of 


the yocan he of great 


value to the young person preparing himself for an administrative position 


at a future time. 


Those persons now re sponsible for program de velopment 


td 


. ’ ° ; 1 , , 
may also WS¢é the commilation asa quide to be tle PLaANnnNG and Ope ration. 
l l 


ADMINISTRATION AND DEPART- 
MENTAL AFFAIRS 

Serves on campus committees 
concerned with athletic policy 

1. Has insight into the problems 
‘confronting an advisory committee 
and realizes the need for equitable 
representation of faculty, students, 
and alumni. 2. Conducts an on 
going educational program for com 
mittee members keeping them con 
stantly informed of past develop 
ments, recent innovations, and new 
trends in intercollegiate athletics. 
3. Involves committee members in 
other activities of the intercollegiate 
athletic program so as to develop a 
better understanding of the pro 
gram. 4. Helps committee members 
view intercollegiate athletics in its 
proper educational perspective. 5. 
Calls meetings and is proficient in 
making necessary arrangements; is 
skilled in preparing minutes and in 
parliamentary procedure; under- 


stands the interactions of group 





Dr. Sells is assistant professor in 
the Physical Education Department 
and head basketball and baseball 
coach. This check list of competen- 
cle S is based on h is doctoral disse rta 
tion at Columbia University 
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Can fulfill any of the 
various offices of the committee 


processes. 6. 


Work and cooperates 
with student groups 

1. Understands the role of student 
groups and is willing to work with 
them. 2. Develops and coordinates 
departmental policy regarding stu 
dent groups. 3. Utilizes every op- 
portunity to involve department 
members in work with student or- 
yanizations. 4. Urges faculty mem 
bers to work toward conveying un 
derstanding of the program of in 
tercollegiate athletics to student 
members. 


y ; . 
serves on nonathle lic commatter 8 


1. Views the responsibility of serv 
ing on nonathletic committees as an 
opportunity to extend understand 
ings of the program of intercollegi 
ate athletics to other faculty mem 
bers. 2. Understands committee re 
sponsibilities as an executive office of 
the university and adheres to the 
rights, privileges, and responsibili- 
ties of committee membership, as any 
other faculty member. 3. Appreci- 
ates the value of department mem- 
bers serving on committees and urges 
each person to serve, giving full con- 
sideration to special interests and in- 









differences, 4. 
regarding committee assign 


dividual Develops 
policy 
rotation of assignments, 


service, and means for 


ments, 
leneth of 
evaluating committee work and indi- 
vidual effort. 


Orv nts new staff ye mibe rs 


1. Understands the importance of 
carefully orienting all new staff 
members and develops procedure for 
an orientation program. 2. Utilizes 
selected files, staff policy book, stu 
dent hand books, and special indi 
viduals as an aid in the orientation 
program. 3. Acquaints new mem 
bers with all staff department per 


sonnel and with those persons and 


ofticers in other areas with whom 
they may 


dean, director of admissions, head 


have the most contaet 


of scholarship or grant-in-aid, key 
alumni, ete 


Tnte rpre iS Various 7 ule Ss and 


requlations to the athletic staff 


1. Understands the need for regu 


larly interpreting necessary infor 
mation to staff members. 2. Is abl 
to intelligently analyze, comment 
and vote on suggested changes at na 


tional and local meetings as a repr 


sentative of his institution 


and enrorces 


De ve lops 
de partine ntal pol yu 


1. Knows the value of stated policy 


as it contributes to effective admin 
istration and consistent action 2 
Seeks the wisdom of competent, well 
informed department members ft 
share in policy making. 35. Under 


stands that policy collectively agreed 
upon places a greater moral respon 
sibility on department 

Knows that stated policy 
tribute to effective administration 
Evaluates 


vuaras 


‘mbers. 4 


Can cou 


and consistent action. 5 
policy continuously and 


against inflexible regulations 


Inte rpre ts the program ta faculty, 
community, and alumni 


1. Selects respectable media and 
methods for continuously disseminat 
ing information about the 
of intercollegiate athletics to faculty, 
ommunity, and alumni. 2. Involves 
faculty members in the intercol 


program 


eg) 
ate athletic program as an excellent 
medium for creating better unde 
standing. 3. Understands that a 
continuous educational program 

gvates the need for an accelerated 
program during times of strife. 
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Disseminates current information 
regarding problems and trends in 
athletics to college officers 


1. Knows that many college offi- 
cers possess little knowledge of the 
program of intercollegiate athletics. 
2. Distributes printed information 
and extends other academic courte- 
sies to college officers intimately in- 
volved in decision making that in 
some way may affect the program of 
intercollegiate athletics. 3. Looks 
upon a fully informed college officer 
aS a more interested, active, and 
sympathetic person and knows that 
better public relations grow out of 
understandings. 4. Orients new col- 
lege officers to the functions of the 
department of intercollegiate ath- 
leties 


Teache Sin the program 


1. Understands and fulfills his ob- 
ligation both as a teacher and admin 
ministrator. 2. Assumes leadership 
in maintaining a high level of effi 
ciency in the teaching program 
Schedules contests 

1. Has knowledge of guides for 
planning (a) conference and organi- 
zational regulations, (b) competi- 
tions with the kinds of institutions 
which the college desires, (¢) the 
number of days players may be away 
from campus, (d) strength of com 
petition, (e) needed guarantees, and 

f) travel arrangements. 2. Pre 
pares contracts for contests, approves 
cuarantees, and has a general knowl- 


business affairs 


Arranges trips for athletic teams 
Actively ¢ ngadges in re search and 


f 


mn prote ssional studi S 


1. Is considerate and helpful in 
conveying needed information to 
persons engaging in professional 
study. 2. Encourages department 
nembers to cooperatively engage in 
professional studies. 3. Conducts 
pertinent research studies and ex 
perimentation (of new safety equip 
ment, ete. 


Secures officials 
1. Selects officials who are highly 
competent and have an understand 
ing of the purposes of amateur ath 
tics. 2. Prepares contracts and 
maintains follow-up and rating forms 


on all officials 
DUTIES RELATING TO PARTICIPANTS 
Determines ¢ ligibality of playe rs 


1. Provides athletes with informa 
tion regarding eligibility and trans 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


fer. 2. Informs coaches of rules and 
regulations regarding eligibility and 
transfer and instructs coaches to con- 
vey necessary information to players. 
Provides for medical and 


dental services 

1. Provides supervision for thor- 
ough medical and dental examina- 
tions at the beginning of a sports 
season. 2. Understands the need for 
continual medical supervision and 
engages professional persons with an 
interest in the program and partici- 
pants. 3. Has knowledge of medical 
and dental insurance, injury statis- 
tics, and understands the need for 
protection 4. Establishes policy re- 
garding the autonomy of the physi 
clan when ruling on injuries. 5 
Supports experimentation of new 
equipment to guard against injury. 
6. Provides medical attention for 
spectators. 7. Keeps accurate rec 
ords of injuries and encourages 
coaches to be skillful in their obser- 
vation 


Develops policy for student discipline 


1. Shares in developing depart 
mental policy regarding student 
athlete behavior Z Works closely 
with dean’s office and the office of 
student affairs. 


Oversees | ob plac ement 
and follou u?} 
Plans programs fo athletes 


1. Is skilled in advising physical 
education major students as well as 
other students 


FINANCE 
Pre pare Ss and supe ) vise Ss the budae { 


1. Understands the budget as a 
financial plan for realizing the edu 
cational purposes of the program. 
2. Is acquainted with the need for 
developing a budget time table and 
providing for extensive planning. 3 
Utilizes the best thoughts and prac 
tices of budget planning. 4. Under 
stands the financial status of the col 
lege and is sympathetic to the wishes 
of the board or legislature in mak- 
ing conservative but fair judgments 
5. Involves department members in 
budget planning 


Draws up contracts for games 


with radio and tele vision 


1. Has an understanding of con 
tracts and business law and seeks the 
advice of legal counsel. 


PERSONNEL 


Delegates and assigns duties to 
nonprofessional personnel 

1. Cooperates with lesser officers 
when developing broad departmen- 
tal policy for the supervision of non- 
professional workers. 2. Is skilled 
in working with and coordinating 
the efforts of nonprofessional per- 
sonnel. 


Inte rv ws and engages 
nonteaching personnel 

1. Understands institutional pro- 
cedure for engaging nonteaching 
personnel and cooperates closely with 
the personnel office. 2. Is skilled in 
developing rapport with personnel 
that is best suited for work in the 
intercollegiate athletic program. 3 
Develops departmental loyalty and 
esprit de corps. 


Selects new coaches 


1. Employs professionally pre 
pared teachers and specialists. 2 
Codifies duties and responsibilities 
for the applicant and presents a 
clear picture of work entailed. 3. 
Provides procedures for perusing ap- 
plications, screening applicants, ex- 
tending invitations to applicants, 
and making final selections. 


Assigns responsibilities to coaches 
Veets with coaching staffs 
Establishes office hours for coaches 

1. Realizes the value of maintain- 
ing office hours for coaches yet clear- 
ly understands the need for flexibil- 
ity in their program. 


Assigns teaching duties to 


staff members 


l, Has knowledge of the proper 
weight and value of certain respon- 
sibilities in terms of academic load 
and adjusts programs equitably. 


Provides opportunity for 
professional growth 

1. Knows that a person engaged in 
professional pursuit is a growing, in- 
creasingly competent person and 
eventually a better qualified depart- 
ment member. 2. Provides for pro- 
fessional growth of departmental 
staff through an inservice program, 
guest speakers, interdepartment visi- 
tation, university exchanges, and oth- 
er activities. 3. Appreciates the 
compulsion department members 
have for growing professionally and 
encourages them to engage in profes 
sional activities 

Continued on page 67 
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What is a convention ? across the General Sessions foot- service for the Association—the di 
Fresh from the 76th, one conven lights. The chairman of health and rectors of the press room. Mickey 
tioner says that above all a conven- physical education for Atlantie City Broom and Minnio Gilliland from 
tion is people. elementary schools, he served as lo- the NEA Press and Radio staff spent 
One of the unforgettable person- cal convention manager. He and their time making sure that members 
ages at the Atlantie City meeting his hard-working committee mem- of the press, radio, and television 
was President Minnie L. Lynn, di- bers handled a thousand and one got the major stories, interviewed 
rector of the Bouvé-Boston School details—from taping speeches (list key speakers, and received whatever 
of Physical Education and Physical of those available is on p. 72) to ar- other information was desired. 
Therapy. Whether she was presid- ranging the gala social affairs—with And then there were the dozens of 
ing at an early breakfast meeting or little fuss and great efficiency. Those speakers in section, division, and 
standing in a late-day receiving line, who worked closely with him during general session meetings. Glenn A 
her words were thoughtful and the year and at the convention were Olds, president of Springfield Col 
thought-provoking. One gained an increasingly impressed with his quiet lege, long-time friend of physical 
indelible impression that this lady. acceptance of any change of plan, education, and Sunday morning con 
wherever she appears, is an admira- his aplomb in the face of emergency. vention speaker, gave a stirring and 
ble representative of health, physical Many met the local press repre- memorable address. Those who heard 
education, and recreation. sentative Seymour (Pinky) Kravitz his ‘‘Good for Nothing’’ will remem 
Almost everyone at the Conven- but only a few got to know two peo- ber for a long time the new twist 
tion met Charles H. Sage—at least ple who performed an important he gave this ancient cliche: 
Convention goers met genial Convention Manager Charlie Sage and his secretary, Lillian Markowitz ... greeted old friends in the 








Spirit of the ‘76th 


AAHPER President 

Minnie L. Lynn 

opened the First General 

Session of the 76th 

Anniversary AAHPER Convention, 
Atlantic City March 17-21, 1961 
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‘*In the pursuit of abstract abso- 
lutes of academic competence, mas- 
tery of subject matter, and the rest, 
the really excellent may be missed, 
the conerete, comical, and often 
often cracked clay, the 
person—who alone is good for noth- 
ing—that is carries the principal of 
goodness within himself.’’ 

And there were many guests. Wal- 
ter R. Campbell, visitor from Eng- 
land, here to observe physical educa- 
tion programs at all levels, came to 
the Convention. It was stimulating 
to hear his informal remarks in the 
meetings he attended or to talk with 
him casually in the Chalfonte lobby 
about the British-U.S.A. Youth Fit- 
ness study, which he conducted with 
Richard H. Pohndorf of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


vessel of 


A dividend of this vear’s conven 
tion was the joint general session 
with the people of NEA’s Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. At this meeting, Paul Hoff 
man, director of the 
United Nations Special Fund, pre- 


managing 


sented a sobering inventory of what 
must be done to assist low-income 
countries. His list began with this 
basie concept : 

“We must put an end to all talk 
that implies that assistance from one 
nation to another is an act of char- 
ity.” 


But a convention is also new ideas 
and new looks at old ones. Ideas 
in exhibits and 
panels and ad- 


hit at odd moments 
demonstrations, 


. took notes on new ideas from section disc 
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dresses, in informal swap sesisons 
and committee meetings around the 
clock; in a report to the Research 
Council by Frank D. Sills of Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers College on 
the Sports Skills Tests being devel- 
oped under his chairmanship; in the 
exhibits area where Voldale, Ince., 
this year introduced an iodine-based 
chemical for use in purifying swim- 
ming pools. 

There was much food for thought 
in the final session address by Har- 
old B. Gores, president of Educa- 
tional Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 
He told about a new artificial turf 
for building-top playgrounds where 
‘*a ball will bounce and a child will 
not’’; about 
ming pools for year-round use; and 
about the ‘‘scoop of the sky’’ field- 
houses with roofs that hold them- 
selves up. 


plastic-covered swim- 


There were fresh insights and new 
ideas by the bushel in section and 
division meetings—even in the ae- 
participation clinics. 
There’s nothing like attempting a 
new skill to bring back that rush of 
sympathy for the neophyte! 


tion-centered 


The 1961 
much hurry and flurry, tight sched- 
ules and 


convention was also 


unfinished conversations, 
lost meeting rooms, and searching 
for a person one had to see. It was 
quick runs down the Boardwalk for 
a butcher boy at Child’s and break- 
fasts in the Chalfonte kitchen for 
the early, early risers. It was the 
hubbub of the hotel lobby and the 


. investigated the busy placement service 





stream of members through the 
Placement Booth or down the regis- 
tration line or entering the Repre- 


sentative Assembly. 


And finally the Convention was 
togetherness. It was the time set 
aside for members of the profession 
to meet, make plans, and find re- 
newed strength in shared ideas and 
group decision. It was the dignified 
formality of the President’s recep- 
tion with its extraordinarily fit re- 
ceiving line—and the hilarity of the 
Saturday night Gay Nineties party. 

At Atlantic City there was an oft- 
commented-on, happy blend of excel- 
lent hotel and meeting facilities, of 
inspired speakers and _ well-laid 
plans, which created an vnusual 
esprit de corps. From the festive 
opening session till incoming-Presi- 
dent Arthur 8. Daniels sounded the 
final gavel, an electric atmosphere 
Everyone 
seemed intent and attentive, alert 
to the challenge evoked in President 
John F. Kennedy’s telegram of 
creeting to the Convention: 


pervaded the meetings. 


‘*Our pursuit of excellence in gov- 
ernment, science, business, and other 
areas of American life is closely re- 
lated to and largely dependent upon 
the physical, mental, and moral 
strength of our people. 

‘*Leaders in school, college, and 
community health, physical educa- 
tion and recreational fields, are in 
key positions to give new directions 
to millions of our citizens in their 
pursuit of excellence on all fronts.”’ 


. and crowded into meeting rooms. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Passed by the AAHPER Representative Assembly 
March 20, 1961, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


President Kennedy's Fitness 
Program 

The AAHPER extends appreciation 
to President John F. Kennedy for his 
demonstrations of concern for the health 
and physical fitness of the nation. The 
perceptive statements in his article “The 
Soft American” have done much to give 
priority across the nation to improving 
fitness. The February 21, 1961, Con- 
ference on Youth Fitness, called by 
Secretary Abraham Ribicoff to secure 
guidance from health and physical ed- 
ueators, and sports, athleties, and rec- 
reation leaders, together with the prom- 
ise of continued support from the fed 
eral goverment, has helped the cause 
of health and physical fitness immeasur- 
ably. We pledge our professional re- 
sources and continued cooperation with 
these efforts. 

President Kennedy’s Peace Corps 

Members of the AAHPER heartily 
commend President John F. Kennedy 
for establishment of a Peace Corps in 
the Department of State and urge that 
the Congress of the United States take 
immediate action to approve and vote 
funds for the project. We favor further 
study of the possibility of extending the 
Corps to include slum and depressed 
areas at home, in view of the great need 
for increased space, facilities, and lead- 
ership for recreation activities in such 
areas. 

We also commend Secretary Stewart 
L. Udall for his expressed interest in 
providing additional outdoor areas to 
meet the increasing need for sufficient 
space, so that all Americans can enjoy 
the wonder of nature in the great out- 
doors. As a professional organization, 
we offer our guidance and assistance to 
aid these efforts in every possible way. 
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National Defense Education Act 


In 1959, AAHPER commended the 
Congress of the United States for ree- 
ognizing some of the special needs of 
education when it passed the National 
Defense Education Act. On February 
20, 1961, President Kennedy in his 
“Special Message on Education” said 
he would ask Congress to amend and 
expand the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act. We commend 
President Kennedy for his concern for 
the health and physical fitness of the 
nation as expressed by his recent article, 
television talks, and national conference. 
AAHPER urges the President and the 
Congress of the United States.to provide 
for more effective programs of health 
and physical fitness in our schools, eol- 
leges, and communities by establishing 
a title on Health and Safety Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation as 
an extension to the National Defense 
Education Act. 


Federal Legislation 


Members of AAHPER believe that 
the interests of all public education will 
best be served by a shared responsibil- 
ity—local, state, and federal—directed 
to the fundamental problem of educa- 
tional finance. We need to assure 
American children and youth not merely 
an adequate education, but a quality 
education. We acknowledge a historic 
federal responsibility and seek to im 
plement it. The AAHPER urges Con 
gress to act favorably on the Morse- 
Thompson Bill (S 1021 and HR 4970) 
at this time. All members are urged, 
both as individuals and through loeal, 
state, and district associations, to help 
secure professional and public support 
of this legislation. 
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Elementary School Programs 


Wise planning and provision for a 
graded program of physical education 
experiences will do much to ensure that 
elementary school children will attain 
satisfactory levels of physical fitness, 
skills in activities, and emotional and 
social adjustment, all of which are out- 
comes of a good program. 

The AAHPER recognizes a eurrent 
tendency for some adults to force chil- 
dren into varsity sports patterns of 
competition not in keeping with their 
rate of development and_ readiness. 
Therefore, AAHPER recommends that 
competitive sports and physical educa- 
tion experiences which are appropriate 
to children’s capacities and needs should 
be encouraged and provided, in addi- 
tion to a properly conceived instructional 
program of physical education. It fur- 
ther recommends that children should 
not be pressured to participate in sit- 
uations that are more appropriate for 
high schools and colleges. 


Mouth Protectors 


Because injuries to the teeth and 
mouth comprise about 50 percent of all 
football injuries and because it has been 
shown that properly fitted, custom-made 
mouth guards worn by players will pre 
vent practically all injuries to the teeth 
and mouth, the AAHPER wishes to 
encourage by all means possible, the 
wearing of mouth protectors by all 
players engaged in interscholastie foot- 
ball and in any contact sports in which 
there is more than ordinary danger of 
injury to the teeth and mouth 


California Programs 
The AAHPER commends the supe- 


rior professional leadership exemplified 
by hundreds of dedicated teachers and 
administrators in California, who have 
developed quality programs of health 
and physical education, fundamental 
coneerns of the publie school ecurricu- 
lum. The AAHPER therefore urges the 
Governor of California and all members 
of the California State Legislature to 
take no official or legislative action 
which would tend to deprive the chil- 
dren and youth in California schools of 
competent teachers and administrators 
of health education and physical eduea 
tion. It further urges that there be no 
discrimination in the assignment of 
capable teachers in these fields with 
demonstrated leadership ability and 
proper professional preparation to as- 
sume responsibility as school principals 
and superintendents. 


Commendation—Kansas 


The AAHPER recognizes and com- 
mends the leadership of Abel F. Throck- 
morton, Kansas State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in providing a state 
director of health, physical education, 
and recreation to better serve the needs 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Photography as an analytical tool can add 


new zest and authority to your physical 


education program. Here’s how to 


PRODUCE 
YOUR OWN MOVIES 


HAROLD HAINFELD 
and 


DICK FLANAGAN 


Union City, New Jersey 


= PICTURE production 


in our secondary school sports pro 
gram is no longer a novelty or a 
curiosity. Many movies are taken 
of high school football and basket- 
ball games. And, since motion pic 


tures have been found so helpful 


in analyzing, correcting, and im- 
proving skills in these major sports, 


certainly more consideration de 
serves to be given to taking and 
using movies in other phases of the 
school’s physical education pro- 
vram 


Motion pictures have 


been ney 
lected also in the methods eourses 
majors in 


Thou 


taken 


for physical edueation 


colleges and universities 
sands of feet of film are 
every season of a few dozen varsity 
football 
single movie frame devoted to an 


players, but seldom is a 


alyzing skill performance or teach 


ng in the physical. education 


Some time devoted to the 


elasses 





Vr. Hainfeld teaches health and 
science and is in charge of the after 
school recreation program at Roose 
velt School. 
football coach, is health coordinator 
for the Union City high schools. 


Vr. Flanagan, a former 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


uses of photography by majors 
would be time well spent. 

The profession seems to have 
overlooked the possibilities of movie 
education 


making in_ physical 


classes. To encourage physical ed 
ucation instructors to experiment 
with movie production, we offer 
here some suggestions and ideas 
based on our successful experiences 


schools. We 


taken our own movies for two spe 


in secondary have 


cifie purposes: analysis of skills to 
improve performance and teaching 
and as a public relations tool 
One reason for the reluctance 

teachers to make analytical movies 
is that they 
cult and = expensive 
Nothing could be 


truth. With the photographie equip 


believe this is a diffi 
procedure 
farther from the 


ment available today, it 
ble for the 


teacher to 


iS POssi 
physical education 
vet excellent results 
light 


film, and fast 


The new 
filters, 


lenses help the 


cameras, meters, 
high speed 
teacher do a high 
quality job 
While it is 
school (or the individual 
tor) to purchase 
equipment, this is not 
Interested with 


desirable for the 
instrue 
photographie 
necessary. 


parents camera 


equipment can be invited to take 
pictures, and with proper guidance 
from the instructor they can take 


the needed shots 


in many localities to rent equip- 
supply 


ment from photographie 


It is also possible 





The cost of film is reason- 
able, and many suppliers offer ed- 
special 


stores. 
ucational discounts and 
quantity prices. 

lighting in the new 


oymnasiums makes it easier to take 


Improved 


ood indoor pictures. With today’s 
fast film, it is now possible to take 
films of activities in the gymnasium 
light Elab- 
orate floodlighting apparatus is no 
longer necessary in most 


using available only. 
schools. 
Movie making outdoors presents no 
serious lighting problem (except to 
schedule production for a fair day). 

Physical activities 
should be both at 
regular speed and in slow motion, 


f > gla 
Lor ce 


edueation 
photographed 
tailed analysis.! Slow motion 
films are photographed at 64 frames 
per second and projected at 16 


frames per second, which results in 
a magnification or stretching of time. 
remains on the 


The action screen 


four times longer than it took to 
perform the skill, which permits 
better study and anal sis of the ae 
tivity. 

Special care must be taken by 
slow motion 


the photographer for 


pictures It is advisable to use a 
light meter when photographing 


movies at this high speed, for more 


eht is needed. The regular speci- 
ications for lens openings do not 
apply for high speed camera ac- 

mn, but there are special exposure 
charts available for this purpose 
A tripod or pistol grip is recom 
mended to hold the 
when filming 


We have 


white film when filming action in 


camera steady 


used fast black and 


slow motion. Mistakes are just as 
evident in black and white, and it 
course, cheaper than color 


Is, Of 


film. Color film requires more care 


Movies can be examined analytically 
when taken at regular speeds (most mo 
tion pictures are taken at 24 frames per 
second,. since this is the required speed 
for addition of sound). Most projectors 
can be slowed down, so that the action 
appears on the sereen for a longer time 
than it took to perform it. Also, with 
some projectors (and, of course, with 
film editing equipment), it is possible 
to show the film frame by 
that the student can see a complicated 
maneuver develop in detail. Slow mo 
tion photography uses up film fast, so 
t should be employed wisely. 


Irame, so 


in the filming, and in some areas 
of the country it takes longer to 
be processed.” 

We suggest that a telephoto lens 
be used when taking movies of 
skills in physical education. The 
cameraman can stay at a greater 
distance from the performer and 
will not interfere with his actions. 
It is also much more convenient for 
the photographer, who can take 
group shots and individual close 
ups without having to change his 
location. 

A wide angle lens will make it 
practical to cover large groups in a 
small space. Use of a wide angle 
lens is the best way to get many 
students doing the same skills on 
film at the same time. 

A good place from which to take 
movies in a gymnasium is the ele- 
vated platform used by the janitor 
to change the light bulbs in the 
ceiling. This is especially good for 
team action and for groups per- 
forming skills.* 

There are many uses for motion 
pictures taken in physical educa- 
tion classes. Different content and 
production techniques will be called 
for, depending on the intended use. 
Here are ways in which we have 
used movies in our school. 


Analyze Performance 

A primary purpose of movies is 
for analysis of performance, with 
the objective of improving tech- 
nique. The processed film is with- 
out merey; the student can see ex- 
actly how he looked performing the 


“Although the authors may not have 
found it necessary to use color motion 
picture film for analytical purposes, 
there are occasions when color film will 
provide more information than black 
and white film. For example, color may 
be important in analysis of team sports, 
to distinguish members of opposing 
teams. Color may also be introduced 
into a demonstration or analysis se- 
quence to elarify difficult-to-follow ac- 
tion, for example, an analysis of hand 
change-over technique on parallel bars. 

Color film is no longer much more 
expensive than black and white film. 
It is also possible to make black and 
white prints from a color film. 

3It is also a good idea to take some 
shots from behind the performer. Those 
watching the film will then not have to 
reverse the action for right and left 
foot or hand. 
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skill. Flaws and mistakes, as well 
as good points, are evident and can 
be clearly seen by student and in- 
structor. After viewing a film of 
himself, the pupil can say: “I see 
what you mean” to the instructor’s 
corrective Practice 
alone does not lead to perfection; 
understanding what is wrong and 
then making corrections can lead 
to better performance. 

Movies can be taken of specific 
skills, individual performance, and 
team sports. Film should also be 
devoted to taking movies of teach- 
ing techniques; this is especially 
useful in the college program for 
majors in physical education, to 
help them analyze and improve 
their instructional methods. 


suggestions. 


Demonstrate Perfection 


Another useful type of movie is 
the demonstration film. 
tion photography is helpful here 
as in the analysis of a student’s 
performance. It is often impossi- 
ble, or at least difficult, to demon- 
strate certain skills slowly enough 
for a class to absorb them com- 
pletely. On film, the details of the 
skill are made evident. Also, the 
teacher himself may not be able to 
perform a particular skill compe- 
tently ; films of an outstanding stu- 
dent will help the class appreciate 
good technique. 

We have taken demonstration 
films in slow motion of gymnastic 
activities, wrestling holds, diving 
and swimming techniques, baton 
twirling, cheerleading, basketball 
skills, and football blocking and 
kicking. We have made loopfilms 
of these, so that students can watch 
the single action over and over 
again. 


Slow mo- 


Validate Test Results 


Another use of motion pictures is 
the validation of test results. Many 
schools are now administering 
physical fitness tests, and results 
are being collected and used na- 
tionally. The question arises: are 
all phases of the tests being ad- 
ministered in the same, rather than 
a similar, manner? Movies could 
help out here, first by demonstrat- 
ing to each school exactly how the 
tests should be given, and then by 








showing that items in the test were 
properly performed. 


Show Off the Total Program 


A most important function of 
motion pictures is their value in 
the school’s public relations efforts. 
Keeping the community informed 
of all phases of the physical educa- 
tion program is a part of the in- 
structor’s responsibilities. Infor- 
mation about the program should 
not be limited to the sports pages 
of the local newspapers and to 
coverage of the varsity players. 
Motion pictures have a part to play 
in showing the general public about 
the over-all physical education ac- 
tivities. 

Footage taken over a period of 
years can be used for a “History 
of Physical Education at Our 
School” sort of film. For example, 
Hainfield took films of Jay B. 
Nash’s pioneering activities in es- 
tablishing New York University’s 
physical education camp on Lake 
Sebago in 1939. He has also taken 
films of the teaching methods of 
Columbia University’s Ed Kennedy ; 
mass boxing and combative drills 
as taught by Joe Brown, boxing 
coach at Princeton University; 
basketball techniques as coached by 
Hank Iba of Oklahoma A and M. 

Some day in the future, will you 
be able to show the history and de- 
velopment of the physical eduea- 
tion program in your community? 
Movies taken now can be the start 
of a film of this type. 

Physical educators should turn 
to motion pictures to help improve 
and promote their programs. In- 
vestigate some of these possibilities, 
and start experimenting now. 





The authors of this practical arti- 
cle on the use of motion pictures in 
the school have taken and used films 
in their own programs. They have 
demonstrated production of films of 
both athletics and physical education 
activities at clinics and association 
conventions. The story of what they 
have done with photography was re- 
viewed and commended by several 
photographic experts. Their addi- 
tional comments on several of the 
techniques described have been add- 
ed as footnotes. —_ 
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NCATE ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS 
OFFERING DEGREES IN HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, RECREATION 


This list of colleges and universities offering degrees 
in health education, physical education, combined health 
and physical education, and recreation is based on the 
Seventh Annual List (July 1, 1960—June 30, 1961) of the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE). NCATE accreditation applies to an institu- 
tion’s teacher preparation program in general rather 
than to any specific phase of that program. There are 
many institutions offering teacher preparation programs 
in health education, physical education, combined health 
and physical education, and recreation that have not 
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ALABAMA 
Birmingham-Southern College, 
Birmingham B 
Florence State College, Florence B 
Howard College, Birmingham B 
Jacksonville State College, 
Jacksonville B 
Livingston State College, Livingston B B 
Troy State College, Troy B B B 
University of Alabama, University M B 
ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff B B B 
Arizona State University, Tempe B M B B 
ARKANSAS 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and Normal 
College, Pine Bluff B 
Arkansas State College, State College M 
Arkansas State Teachers College, 
Conway M 
Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia B 
Southern State College, Magnolia B 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville! M 
CALIFORNIA 
Chico State College, Chico M B 
College of the Pacific, Stockton MM M B 
Fresno State College, Fresno BM 3 
Los Angeles State College, Los 
Angeles M M M 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento B M M B 
San Diego State College, San Diego B M M B 
San Francisco State College, San 
Francisco B M B 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


yet been accredited by NCATE and are therefore not 
included in this list. 

The information on degrees offered in health education, 
physical education, combined health and physical educa- 
tion, and recreation has been compiled from data fur- 
nished by the U. S. Office of Education. The highest 
degree offered in each category appears as B—bachelor’s, 
M—master’s, D—doctorate. 

The AAHPER welcomes information concerning addi- 
tions and corrections to the following list of degree- 
granting institutions in our fields of education. 
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San Jose State College, San Jose B M B 
Stanford University, Stanford dD D 
University of California, Berkeley D B 
University of California at Los Angeles D D M 
University of Southern California, Los 

Angeles D D D 
COLORADO 
Adams State College of Colorado, 

Alamosa B 
Colorado State College, Greeley MM 
University of Colorado, Boulder! D 
University of Denver, Denver M B B B 
Western State College of Colorado, 

Gunnison M 
CONNECTICUT 
Southern Connecticut State College, 

New Haven M 
University of Connecticut, Storrs B B B 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
District of Columbia Teachers College! B 
George Washington University B 

' 
FLORIDA 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 

University, Tallahassee M 
Florida State University, Tallahassee M D M 
Stetson University, DeLand 
University ef Florida, Gainesville B M B 
University of Miami, Coral Gables M B 


1Provisional accreditation 





GEORGIA 

Albany State Coliege, Albany 

Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville 

Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro 

Mercer University, Macon 

University of Georgia, Athens 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho, Moscow 


ILLINOIS 

Augustana College, Rock Island 

Bradley University, Peoria! 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago 

Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 

[llinois State Normal University, 
Normal 

Millikan University, Decatur 

Northern Illinois University, DeKalb 

Northwestern University, Evanston 

Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

University of Illinois, Urbana 

Western I}linois University, Macomb 

Wheaton Wheaton 


( ollege, 


INDIANA 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 

De Pauw University, Greencastle! 

Evansville College, Evansville 

Goshen College, Goshen 

[Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute 

Indiana University, Bloomington 


IOWA 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon 

Drake University, Des Moines 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Luther College, Decorah 

Morningside College, Sioux City 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Wartburg College, Waverly 

KANSAS 

Baker University, Baldwin City 

Bethany College, Lindsborg 

Bethel College, North Newton 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays 

Friends University, Wichita 

Kansas State University of Agriculture 
and Applied Science, Manhattan 

Kansas State College, Pittsburg 

Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia 

Marymount College, Salina 

Mount St. Scholastica College, 
Atchison! 

Saint Mary College, Xavier 

Southwestern College, Winfield! 

University of Kansas, Lawrence 

University of Wichita, Wichita 

Washburn University, Topeka 


KENTUCKY 


Asbury College, Wilmore 
Berea College, Berea 
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Health 


Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond 
Kentucky State College, Frankfort 
Morehead State College, Morehead 
Murray State College, Murray 
University of Kentucky, Lexington B 
University of Louisville, Louisville 
Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston B 
Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, 
Baton Rouge 
Loyola University, New Orleans 
Northwestern State College of 
Louisiana, Natchitoches 
Southeastern Louisiana College, 
Hamn ond 
Southwestern 


Louisiana Institute, 


Lafayette B 
MAINE 
University of Maine, Orono 
MARYLAND 
University of Maryland, College Park D 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston University, Boston D 
Springfield College, Springfield B 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater 
MICHIGAN 
Albion College, Albion 
Central Michigan University, Mount 
Pleasant 
Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing 1) 
Northern Michigan Coliege, Marquette 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor D 


Wayne State University, Detroit 
Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA 


Bemidji State College, Bemidji 

Hamline University, St. Paul 

Macalester College, St. Paul 

Mankato State College, Mankato 

Moorhead State College, Moorhead 

St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud B 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
Winona State College, Winona 


MISSISSIPPI 


Delta State College, Cleveland 
Mississippi Southern College, 

Hattiesburg B 
University of Mississippi, University 
'Provisional accreditation 
“Offered to men only 
3Offered to women only 
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MISSOURI 


Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg 

Drury College, Springfield 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles? 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Kirksville 

Northwest Missouri State College, 
Maryville 

Southeast Missouri State College, 
Cape Girardeau 

Southwest Missouri State College, 
Springfield 

University of Missouri, Columbia B 

Washington University, St. Louis 


MONTANA 


Eastern Mon‘ana College of Education, 
Billings 

Montana State University, Missoula 

Northern Moutana College, Havre! 

Western Montana College of 
Education, Dillon 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron! 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Kearney! 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Peru! 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne! 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

University of Omaha, Omaha 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno! 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth 
University of New Hampshire, Durham 


NEW JERSEY 


Jersey City State College, Jersey City  B 
Montelair State College, Panzer 
School of Physical Education 
and Hygiene, Montclair 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Trenton State College, Trenton 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas 

New Mexico Western College, Silver 
City 

University of New Mexico, 


Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn BS 
City College, New York M 
Hunter College, New York 
New York University, New York D 


Queens College, New York 
State University of New York 
College of Education at Brockport 
College of Education at Cortland M 
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Syracuse University, Syracuse . D D 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 

New York D D 


University of Buffalo, Buffalo 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone 
East Carolina College, Greenville 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill M 
Western Carolina College, Cullowhee 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State Normal and Industrial College, 
Ellendale 
State Teachers College, Dickinson 
State Teachers College, Mayville 
State Teachers College, Minot 
State Teachers College, Valley City 
University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks M 
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OHIO 
Bowling Green State University, 

3owling Green 
Central State College, Wilberforce 
Kent State University, Kent M 
Miami University, Oxford 
Ohio University, Athens M M 
Ohio State University, Columbus D 
University of Akron, Akron 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati B 
University of Dayton, Dayton B 
University of Toledo, Toledo 
Wilmington College, Wilmington 


OKLAHOMA 


Central State College, Edmond 

East Central State College, Ada 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah 

Northwestern State College, Alva 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater 

Southeastern State College, Durant 

Southwestern State College, 
Weatherford 

University of Oklahoma, Norman 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa? 


M? 


OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland?! 

Marylhurst College, Marylhurst 

Oregon State College, Corvallis M B 
Oregon College of Education, 


Monmouth 


Southern Oregon College, Ashland 
University of Oregon, Eugene op D2 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania State University, 

University Park D DBD 
State Teachers College, East 

Stroudsburg 
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State Teachers College, Lock Haven! 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 

State Teachers College, West Chester 

Temple University, Philadelphia 

University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish 

General Beadle State Teachers College, 
Madison 

Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen! 

Southern State Teachers College, 
Springfield 

University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion! 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City 

George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 

Memphis State University, Memphis 

Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State University, Nashville 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


TEXAS 


East Texas State College, Commerce 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio 

North Texas State College, Denton 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio 

Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Prairie View 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas 

Southwest Texas State College, San 
Marcos 

Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Nacogdoches 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville 
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Texas Southern University, Houston M M M 
B 


Trinity University, San Antonio 
University of Houston, Houston 
University of Texas, Austin 
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West Texas State College, Canyon B 
UTAH 
Brigham Young University, Provo B M M 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City M D B 
Utah State University, Logan B M 
VIRGINIA 
Longwood College, Farmville B3 
Madison College, Harrisonburg B3 
Radford College, Radford B3 
Virginia State College, Petersburg B 
WASHINGTON 
Central Washington College of 

Education, Ellensburg B M 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma! B 
Eastern Washington College of 

Education, Cheney B 
Holy Names College, Spokane Bs 
Pacific Lutheran College, Tacoma? M 
State College of Washington, Pullman M M 
Western Washington College of 

Education, Bellingham B B 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield State College, Bluefield B 
Concord College, Athens B 
Fairmont State College, Fairmont B B B 
Glenville State College, Glenville B 
Marshall College, Huntington B 
Shepherd State College, Shepherds- 

town B 
West Liberty State College, West 

Liberty > 8 
West Virginia University, Morgantown M M 
WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
University of Wisconsin, Madison D 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse M 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh B3 
WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie D 
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To assist colleges and 
tion of their programs o 





universities in the evalua- 
f professional prepara- 
tion, AAHPER has adapted the NCATE criteria 
to the needs in our three fields 
provided for the objectives of professional prep- 
aration, organization and administration, 


Standards are 
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Evaluation Standards and Guide in Health Education, Physical Education, Recreation Education 


dent personnel, faculty, curriculums, profe: 
sional laboratory experiences, and facilities an 
instructional materials for teacher educatior 
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Sixteenth St., N.W. Washington, D. C. Payment 
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WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT 


Accreditation 


Questions and answers about the process of 
accreditation and the functions of the National 
Council of Accreditation of Teacher Education. 


The AAHPER Representative As 
sembly and Board of Directors, at the 
1960 Miami Beach Convention, ap- 
proved reeommendations concerning pro- 
preparation and AAHPER 
membership which will have a profound 
effect upon the future of the profession. 
The official action taken is as follows: 

1. The AAHPER accepts the Na 
tional Council for Acereditation of 
Teacher Edueation as the accrediting 
organization for teacher education in 


fessional 


health education, physical education, 
and recreation 

2. The AAHPER recognizes teacher 
education programs approved by 
NCATE. 


3. AAHPER urges state departments 
of education to grant teacher certifiea 
tion after June 1, 1964, only to health, 
physical education, and recreation grad 
uates ofl aecredited by 
NCATE. 

+ AAHPER recommends to AASA 
and other national edueation organiza 
tions that after June 1, 1964, only grad 
uates of institutions aceredited by 
NCATE be 
health, physical education, and recrea 
tion, 

5. Professional membership in AAH 
PER after June 1, 1964, is contingent 
upon evidence of an earned bachelor’s 


institutions 


employed as teachers ot 


degree or an advanced degree, with 
major or minor in one or more of the 
areas of concern to AAHPER. At least 
one degree shall be granted by an 
NCATE accredited institution offering 
degrees in health, physical education, 
and recreation. Student professional 
membership is contingent upon enroll 
ment in an NCATE accredited institu 
tion offering degrees in health, physical 
education, and recreation. (Persons ap- 
plying for membership after June 1, 
1964, who do not meet the above re 
quirements may be designated as asso 
ciate members. ) 

6. State associations are urged te 
consider restricting their new profes- 
sional memberships after June 1, 1964, 
to graduates of institutions accredited 
in health, physical education, and ree 
reation by NCATE. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


This official Association action has 
raised many questions among AAHPER 
members about the process of aceredita- 
tion and the policies and procedures of 
the NCATE. To answer these questions, 
we have asked the National Couneil for 
Accreditation of Teacher Edueation to 
provide information about its activities 
and their applications to our areas of 
interest. The following questions and 
answers have been prepared with the 
assistance of W. Earl Armstrong, diree 
tor, NCATE. 


1. What is the NCATE? 


The National Couneil for Aceredita- 
tion of Teacher Edueation is an autono- 
mous, voluntary acerediting body de 
voted exclusively to the evaluation and 
accreditation of teacher education pro- 
grams. It is recognized by the National 
Commission on Acerediting as the only 
national acerediting body for the field 
of teacher education, which ineludes the 
preparation of teachers for all grades 
and subjects at the elementary and see 
ondary school levels and the prepara- 
tion of school administrators and other 
specialists for these levels. These teach- 
er education programs may cover both 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 

The Couneil consists of nineteen mem 
bers appointed as follows: three by an 
ad hoe committee designated by the Na 
tional Commission on Accrediting; seven 
by the American Association of Col 
leges for Teacher Edueation (which 
turned over its acerediting function to 
NCATE in 1954); six by the National 
Commission on Teacher Edueation and 
Professional Standards (NEA); and 
one each by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, and the National 
School Boards Association. Members 
serve for a term of three years subject 
to reappointment for one additional 
term. 

2. What does NCATE do? 
The Council 


formulates policies, 


standards, and procedures for the ac- 
ereditation of institutional programs of 





teacher education. (Standards and pro- 
cedures are developed by committees 
consisting of Council members and com- 
petent persons from outside the Coun- 
cil; they are approved by the Council 
as a whole before they become effec- 
tive.) 

The Council accredits programs of 
teacher education. (It relies on com- 
petent evaluators outside its own mem- 
bership to visit institutions, report their 
findings, and recommend accreditation 
or denial of accreditation. ) 

It annually publishes a list of institu- 
tions whose programs of teacher edu- 
cation are accredited by the Couneil. 
(The latest listing, the seventh, effective 
July 1, 1960 to June 30, 1961, contains 
343 colleges and universities.) 

The Council encourages constituent 
organizations and other groups in the 
performance of their respective roles in 
the improvement of teacher education. 


3. What is the function of accreditation 
by the NCATE? 


Accreditation stimulates institutional 
self-evaluation and provides for ex 
change of viewpoint and experience 
representatives of institutions. 
It also assures the quality of teacher 
education programs to all institutions, 
organizations, agencies, and individuals 
interested in the product. Accreditation 
thus plays a major role in the improve- 
ment of teacher education. Graduation 
from an NCATE accredited institution 
is now required for membership in sev 
eral professional organizations, and this 
trend will undoubtedly increase. Grad 
uation from an NCATE aceredited in- 
stitution is recognized for teacher certi- 
fication in 20 states. Students who com- 


among 


plete teacher education programs in one 
of the 343 NCATE-aceredited colleges 
and universities may be licensed to teach 
in each of the 20 states, as well as in 
their home state. 


4. What is the relationship between 
NCATE and the regional accrediting agen- 
cies? 

The NCATE has established working 
relationships with all regional accredit 
ing agencies. With the exception of the 
North Central Association, the NCATE 
is conducting its visitations at the same 
time as the regional visitation. How 
ever, an institution with a program in 
teacher education can be accredited by 
the regional association without utiliz 
ing the additional services of NCATE. 

The NCATE assumes that the re 
gional accrediting agency covers the 
financial stability of the institution as a 
whole, the effectiveness of its adminis- 
tration, the faculty personnel policies 
and practices, the general student per- 
sonnel program, the qualifications of the 
academic faculty, the curriculum for 
purposes other than teacher education, 
and the library and other facilities as 
they apply to the institution in general. 
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5. What is the scope of the NCATE 
evaluation for accreditation? 

The visitation team preparing the 
evaluation report for the NCATE gives 
attention to the following factors: the 
objectives of teacher education; the or- 
ganization of the institution for policy 
making, planning, and ad-ninistering the 
teacher education program; the student 
personnel program as it affects teacher 
edueation; the faculty for professional 
education; the patterns and sequences 
of academic and professional courses 
designed for each teacher education 
curriculum offered; the program of pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences; and 
the special facilities for teacher educa- 
tion. 


6. Does NCATE look at professional prep- 
aration of teachers on a campus-wide 
basis rather than on the basis of experi- 
ences centered around the school of edu- 
cation? 

The NCATE evaluation covers the 
total program for the preparation of all 
teachers and school service personnel at 
the undergraduate and graduate levels, 
whether or not they are offered within 
the teacher education unit. The nature 
and seope of the general education pro- 
gram, the pattern of teaching subject 
matter majors, and both the organiza- 
tion and content of the professional 
education program are evaluated. 

When the Council started its accredi- 
tation visitations, the concept of con- 
sidering the professional preparation of 
teachers on a campus-wide basis was 
relatively new to many people. Teacher 
edueation has been so clearly identified 
with the eolleges of education that it 
will take time to get everyone thinking 
in terms of the total education of a 
teacher. The NCATE visitation com- 
mittees are more and more aware of this 
situation and are stressing the total 
preparation. 


7. Can the existing separate colleges or 
schools of health, physical education, and 
recreation be accredited by NCATE? 

No. NCATE accredits the entire pro- 
gram of teacher education. The pro- 
grams in health, physical education, and 
recreation are adequately evaluated un- 
der the existing program. Separate 
visitation teams or reports are not pos- 
sible. These separate units should have 
opportunity to detail their programs as 
part of the over-all professional prep- 
aration material that is prepared for the 
Council. Any HPER person on the visi- 
tation team can make definite and spe- 
cifie recommendations in the team’s re- 
port. 


8. Does NCATE propose to change the 
administrative organization of colleges 
and universities, in regard to existing 
separate schools? 

NCATE believes that there should be 
a single pattern established at a college 
or university in reference to the prep- 
aration of teachers. The Council is not 
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concerned with the administrative or- 
ganization as long as it provides the 
essential continuity and has some cen- 
tral authority that can speak and act 
for the university program. It is desir- 
able that teacher preparation take place 
in an atmosphere where all areas of spe- 
cialization have opportunities to study 
and work together, particularly in those 
areas of education that are common to 
all teachers. 


9. How does an institution obtain NCATE 
accreditation for its teacher education 
program? 

Institutions not now on the NCATE 
list write to the NCATE director (Mills 
Building, 17th St. and Pennsylvania 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) for 
preliminary application material. The 
evaluation of the institution’s teacher 
education program for purposes of ac- 
creditation then passes through the fol- 
lowing stages: the institution files two 
copies of a preliminary application with 
the director of the Council; the institu- 
tion goes through a process of self- 
evaluation using the NCATE Standards 
and Guide and on the basis of the Guide 
develops a report of 100 pages or less; 
a visiting team using this report as a 
base evaluates the teacher education 
program and reports its findings to the 
Council; the Council’s Committee on 
Visitation and Appraisal reviews the 
report and other evidence available and 
makes a recommendation to the Council 
as a whole; the Council as a whole takes 
action on each application for aceredita 
tion based on available evidence of the 
quality of the teacher education pro 
gram. 

Evaluations are conducted between 
October 15 and April 15. Council meet 
ings to take action on the visitation team 
reports are held in May and in August. 
The annual list is published in October. 
Accreditation becomes effective in Sep- 
tember of the academie year in which 
the evaluation is made. 


10. What should the institution carry in 
its catalog and other published documents 
about its accreditation? 

An institution is obligated to carry 
in its catalog the categories and the 
level for which the Council grants full 
accreditation. If parts of the program 
are provisionally accredited, the institu- 
tion may choose to carry no announce- 
ment of the accreditation status of such 
categories, but the eatalog statement 
should not leave the impression that the 
total program is fully accredited unless 
that is the case. 


11. What responsibility does the institu- 
tion have in selecting the members of the 
evaluation team? 

The institution has no final responsi- 
bility in this matter, but it is given the 
list of persons from which the evalua- 
tors will be chosen with the privilege of 
striking any name that would be objec- 
tionable. (All team members are from 





outside the institution’s state.) Selee- 
tion of the team is made by the Council 
from the list cleared by the institution. 
When the possible list is submitted to 
the institution, the area of special com- 
petence of each potential evaluator is 
indicated. If there are important eur- 
ricular areas for which no specialists 
are indicated on this list, the institution 
should eall this to the attention of the 
NCATE staff before the team is se- 
lected. 

12. What are the financial responsibili- 
ties of the institution for NCATE accred- 
itation? 

The institution pays for the total 
travel cost of the team and the eosts in- 
volved in making its evaluation while 
on the campus. It pays a visitation fee 
ranging from $300 to $400 depending on 
the scope of the program. 

In addition to the above, the institu- 
tion must follow one of two alterna- 
tives: (1) maintain membership in the 
Ameriean Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education which transfers a 
proportion of the annual dues to the 
Council or (2) pay an annual sustain- 
ing fee directly to the Couneil ($75 for 
institutions with a total enrollment of 
1000 students or fewer and $125 for 
larger institutions). 

13. Are there provisions for additional 
evaluations? 

Institutions on the NCATE list are 
reevaluated every ten years. Reaccredi 
tation forms are completed and a date 
set for the visitation, when the reevalua 
tion is for the same eategories and at 
the same levels. If an institution is now 
on the list and wishes to add a new ecate- 
gory or raise some or all of its pro- 
eram to a higher degree level, it so 
notifies the Council and a date is set for 
the visitation. Reports are required in 
both cases. 


14. Is the 1964 goal of relating AAHPER 
membership to NCATE accreditation real- 
istic in terms of the workload of NCATE? 

Without expanding its resources, the 
NCATE is prepared to handle 100 eval- 
uations a year, at least 25 of them in- 
itial visitations. There seems to be no 
problem about handling all requests of 
institutions interested in being acecred 
ited. By 1964, NCATE will have re- 
evaluated all of the institutions on its 
original list (received from AACTE in 
1954). Thus the AAHPER goal of 1964 


appears to be a realistic one. 


15. Does the NCATE Standards and 
Guide assure adequate evaluation of the 
individual subject matter areas? 

While no program of accreditation 
can completely satisfy all people or 
eliminate all differences in preparation 
programs, NCATE has confidence that 
its evaluative procedures can do an ade 
quate job for individual areas. The 
Council needs the full support of all the 
areas involved and some appreciation 
and understanding of the tremendous 
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task worked 
out. 

The NCATE cannot make use of spe 
cifie criteria for the program of protes 
sional education in each individual sub 
ject matter field but encourages the de 
velopment of such standards and guides 
hy the professional involved 
Such guides ean be very effectively used 
by institutions both for 
self-evaluation as well as in 
for an accreditation visit. 

AAHPER has developed such a tool, 
entitled Evaluation Standards and Guide 
in Health Education, Physical Educa 
Recreation Education. This publi 
cation was prepared to 
universities in the 
their programs of professional prepara 
these three areas. It foll 
standards established by NCATE 
applies them specifically to progran 
health, physical education, and reer 
tion 


existing problems are 


groups 


insery it e and 


prepatl lig 


fion, 
assist college 
and evaluation ot 
ws the 


tion 


ana 


16. When an HPER person is included on 
an NCATE visitation team, can he spend 
time evaluating the HPER department as 
well as serving in other areas? 

A person the areas of health, 
physieal education, and recreation is in 
cluded on a team when the preparation 


from 
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ration in an institution. It should be 
this person’s responsibility to gather in- 
formation concerning the health, physi- 
cal edueation, and recreation depart- 
ment, including the curriculum, that will 
significantly contribute to the body of 
knowledge the Couneil needs in order to 
make a decision relative to aeceredita 
tion. In addition to securing this infor- 
mation, the individual needs to spend 
time looking at other aspects of the pro 
fessional preparation program, 


larly in areas that are related. 


particu- 


17. How can AAHPER help NCATE in 
the over-all accreditation program, and 
especially in our own areas? 

The NCATE {AH 
PER for its new membership require 
ment the Associa 
tion efforts in re 
lation to the 
about accreditation. Close working rela 
tionships with the AACTE and NCT 
EPS help improve professional 
preparation of teachers. The Council 

interested in improving all aspects 
of its operation and will appreciate any 
ideas or suggestions for more efficient 
and effective operation. 

The address of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education 


has commended 


and has encouraged 
to continue its 


informing 


past 


membership 


ean 








of teachers in these areas is one of the is Mills Building, 17th and Pennsylvania 
najyor programs ot professional prepa Avenue, N.W.. Washington, D ( * 
Now ...at last... the only comprehensive 





TEACHER TRAINING COURSES in 





BALLAUUM DANCING 





every subject necessary to make a successful teacher. 
Fully organized, correlated and concentrated 


completely authoritative 


Graded Class System ... 


Latin Dances . 


Crazes 


Flexible Programs 


Continuous Sessions 
Enter Any Week 


Rhythms . 
. Style and Movement .. . Business Procedures 


oo How To Teach Classes 


{merican Dances .. . 
.. English Dances . . . Current 
Children Music 


.. Exhibition and Formation Dancing 


Classes and 





eo SUMMER 1961 — JULY 10th to AUGUST 25th 


Suite 419 





HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


COMPLETELY 


ALBERT BUTLER 
ten vears Ballroom Editor 
Dance Magazine 


heads a faculty of renowned professionals 


Send for Brochure 


111 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


PLaza 7-6660 
AIR-CONDITIONED 








ALL-WHITE 


NYLON-COTTON 


FOOTBALL UNIFORMS 







Here is a durable, colorful, and 
versatile all-white uniform, at an 
exceptional low cost! Champion’s 
All White Nylon-Cotton uniform is 
the perfect answer to your home 
game jersey needs. 


PLEASE ORDER EARLY TO 
ASSURE PROMPT DELIVERY 
JERSEY 


C combining the strength of Nylon 
with the comfort and washability of cotton. Double 
shoulders and elbows, shaped sides for perfect fit 
and good looks. The stripes and numbers do not 
fade, and cannot be washed out. WHITE only 
Sizes: 38-46 


AFB36LS/U. White jersey with 2-color vat dyed 


N n_Cattar 


UCLA shoulder insert. Fast color aridye numbers 
front and back. Unless 4%, %, or % sleeve length 
specified, jerseys made with long sleeves. Price 
includes numbers and UCLA, 
Each: $5.00 
PANTS 


Champion's Nylon-Cotton shell pant 
wearable, and durable 
construction. In sto 
sizes: 28-42. 


NYP/ Nylon-Cotton. Zipper front. White only. 
Each: $5.45 
NYP/L. As above. Lace front. White only. 


Each: $5.45 


Washable, 
Extra strong re-inforced 
ck for immediate delivery in 


9. 3 _ | 
1 or 2: color 4” braid now available 


To Order Only ~ Per Pant: $,50 
WRITE FOR ALL NEW ATHLETIC CATALOG 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 


115 College Avenue 
Rochester 7, New York 














|\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
DUBUQUE. IOWA 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK FOR COL- 
LEGE WOMEN is now available in a new, revised 
edition. This popular and widely used manual is 
written by the Women’s Staff of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department of Florida State University. It is 
designed to help women students better understand 
physical education classes, and gain greater insight 
into the value of a physical education program. 

A wide variety of physical education activities are 
thoroughly discussed, and all are written in an easily 
understood language. The sports included in this 
comprehensive manual are: Archery, Badminton, Ac- 
curacy Skish Bait Casting, Basketball, Body Me- 
chanics for Everyday Activities, Bowling, Canoeing, 
Field Hockey, Golf, 


Speedball, 


Dance, Equitation, Fencing, 
Softball, 


Tennis and Volleyball 


Sailing Soccer, Swimming, 


For each sport, a brief history and origin includ 
ing the cultural backgrounds; 
game; basic rules; strategy; tips on how to improve 
your game; courtesy and 


description of the 


sportsmanship; selection 
and care of equipment; safety precautions and 
measures; and suggested readings are included. 

In large classes where individual instruction is 
limited, this popular manual with its vast coverage 
will be of particular value. Although this book is 
not designed for physical education major students, it 
will be very valuable source material 

The complete book has 264 pages, is 
paper bound, and sells for $3.50 


attractively 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send you a 
brochure completely describing this book or send 
you an examination copy on approval if you wish. 











NOW AVAILABLE 
REVISED EDITION 


SPEED-A-WAY 


SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK—$1.25 
SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$3.00 (b&w) and $4.25 (color) 
Sale $60.00 (b&w) and $105.00 (color) 


Film price change effective 
July 1, 1961 


Order Now 
MARJORIE 8S. LARSEN 
1754 Middlefield Stockton 4, Calif. 











TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
1959 Enlarged Edition ............:0ccccsscssess $5.00 
The authoritative text in use in 40 countries. 
—This book gives stroke mechanics and 
strategy; teaching methods for handling large 
groups of pupils on one court. Included are 
90 action photos and diagrams; Official Ten- 


nis Rules, graphic wall chart with 18 
sketches. 

TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 
A handbook for players, 109 pp. .......... $2.00 


PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE 
—This self instruction handbook gives simple 
directions for learning the nine tennis strokes 
and improving your court strategy in both 
singles and doubles. 43 action photos and 
illustrations that show how champions play 
their shots. 
H. I. DRIVER CO. 

P.O. Box 3222 Madison 4, Wis. 
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new publications in brief 





Write Directly to Publisher for Information 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Structure and Function of the Body. Cath- 
erine Parker Anthony. St. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 1960. 
144 p. Illus. $3.00. This is a self-help 
book written primarily for students in 
practical nursing programs. Students do 
not have to have wide background knowl- 
edge in order to understand the material 
presented. Diagrams focus attention on 
one or a few special points instead of 
showing numerous details. Outline sum- 
maries and review questions are included 
with each chapter. 

The Mentally Retarded Child and his Par- 
ent. Stella Stillson Slaughter. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 1960. 
174 p. $3.75. The book offers detailed 
information about the education, formal 
and informal, that only a parent can 
give. Training in muscular coordination, 
elementary social manners, and the use 
of leisure time is thoroughly covered, as 
well as specifie aids in teaching the rudi- 
ments of reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic. 

A Guidebook Describing Pamphlets, Post- 
ers, Films on Health and Disease. Perry 
F. Prather, M.D. Baltimore 1: Mary- 
land State Department of Health, 301 
W. Preston St. 1960. 175 p. $1.00. A 
comprehensive collection of free and in- 
expensive health booklets, posters, films, 
and other educational aids has been in- 
dexed by the Maryland State Office of 
Health Education as a reference for an- 
swering the numerous requests from the 
publie regarding sources of information 
about a wide variety of health subjects. 
The Guidebook includes annotations on 
about 1440 printed items and several 
hundred films and filmstrips. More than 
150 sources of health information mate- 
rials are listed in the back of the book. 
Survey of Dentistry. The final report of 
the Commission on the Survey of Den- 
tistry in the United States. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Eduea- 
tion, 1785 Massachusetts Ave. 1961. 603 
p. $10.00. The recommendations pre- 
sented in this volume were formulated 
from analyses of many Commission and 
committee discussions and from the evi- 
dence contained in 
tained from answers to a variety of ques- 


masses of data ob 


tionnaires covering specialized aspects of 
dentistry. Based on the needs of the pub- 
lie, they indicate a deep understanding 
of the problems of the profession. The 
volume reports status and findings in 
the following fields: Dental Health; 
Practice; Edueation; and Research. 





The Gentle Legions. Richard Carter. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., Ine. 
1961. 335 p. $4.50. This candid and illu- 
minating analysis represents the first 
book-length appraisal of the big, volun- 
tary health organizations: the American 
Red Cross, the National Foundation, the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the 
American Heart Association, the Ameri- 
ean Cancer Society, and many others. 
The author diseusses the faults and mer- 
its of the health groups and their volun- 
teers and shows how they function 
their goals, the fund-raising campaigns, 
and research projects. Interspersed are 
biographies of the people behind these 
major philanthropie efforts. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


The Philosophic Process in Physical Educa- 
tion. Elwood Craig Davis. Philadelphia: 
Lea and Febiger, Washington Square. 
1961. 295 p. $6.00. Here is a first-of-its- 
kind book that explains the influence of 
major philosophie schools and positions, 
and views of selected philosophers, to 
emphasize and guide the building of 
one’s own philosophy of physical educa- 
tion. It is written for graduate physical 
education students and for professional 
groups interested in the philosophy of 
their own fields. 


The Passing Game in Football. Jack C. 
Curtice. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 East 26th St. 1961. 117 p. $3.50. 
Written by a coach whose football teams 
are noted for their successful passing of- 
fense, this book is a detailed, well-illus- 
trated presentation of the fundamentals, 
the play patterns, and the strategy of 
forward passing. Individual techniques 
for the passer, the receivers, and the 
linemen are carefully explained. 

Norm Van Brocklin’s Football Book: Pass- 
ing, Punting, Quarterbacking. Norm Van 
Brocklin. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 East 26th St. 1961. 115 p. Illus. 
$3.50. The author, who can pass, punt, 
and consistently eall the right 
tells all his seerets in simple, interesting 
football language, amply with 
tales and anecdotes from his playing ex 
perience. Plays, formation, and 
patterns are diagrammed. 


plays, 
spiced 


pass 


Toward Better Teaching in Physical Edu- 
cation. Elwood C. Davis and Earl L. 
Wallis. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Ine. 1961. 487 p. Trade 
edition: $9.00; text edition for class- 
$6.75. Two well-known authors 


room: 
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offer a comprehensive presentation of 
effective teaching principles designed to 
prepare the student teacher for his role 
in meeting the multipurposed eduea- 
tional goals of physical education. The 
depth of coverage is well illustrated in 
the section on grading, for example, 
which treats such important topics as 
relationship of physical education 
grades to grading in other school sub- 
jects, improvement, interest, effort, and 
enthusiasm as bases for grading. 
Mechanics of the Pole Vault. 4th Edition. 
R. V. Ganslen. St. Louis: John S. 
Swift & Co. 1959-60. 110 p. Illus. $1.50. 
Over 30 years of pole vaulting and 
coaching experience have been concen- 
trated into a well illustrated handbook 
with more than 20 pages of photographs. 
Included are action strips of Russian as 
well as American champions and _ pic- 
tures of Bragg’s recent world record 
jump. 

How to Make Athletic Equipment. Joe! 
W. Carter. New York 10: Ronald Press 
Co., 15 East 26th St. 1960. 390 p. $6.75. 
This manual for constructing the equip- 
ment and supplies most commonly used 
in athletics and in physical education 
and recreation programs is especially 
useful for those who must conduct their 
programs on restricted budgets. The 
book designates the item, lists the neces- 
sary tools and materials, and gives step- 


by-step instructions to 


work. 


Special Events in Girls and Women’s 
Sports. DGWS. Washington 6, D. C.: 
the Division, 1201 16th St., N.W. 64 p. 
$1.50. This book is full of new ideas to 
give fresh impetus to your girls physi- 
cal education program, including com- 
plete plans for successful play days, 
aquatics shows, demonstrations, assem- 
bly programs, using radio and television 
for public relations, and developing stu- 
dent leadership. It is recommended for 
all leaders and teachers working with 
girls and women’s sports, both in the 
schools and in recreation programs. 


Action Choice Tests for Competition 
Sports Situations. Mary Jane Haskins 
and Betty Grant Hartman. Columbus 
10, Ohio: Mary Jane Haskins, Pomerene 
Hale, Ohio State University. 1960. Sets 
(A and B forms) $1.00 per set. Sets 
(A and B forms) in groups of 25 or 
more 30¢ per set. Answer sheets 1¢ 
each. This is a validated test of two 
equivalent forms composed of incidents 
taken from actual sports situations with 
five alternate actions which might be 
taken by participants, coaches, specta- 
tors, or officials. The alternatives present 
thought-provoking choices with one best 
choice representing action most com- 
patible with sportsmanlike behavior. 
The test will stimulate decisions and dis- 


complete the 





cussion of timely problems in sports. It 
should provide the teacher or coach with 
an idea of his student’s values. These 
tests were described in the December, 
1960 Research Quarterly. 

Women in Physical Education, Their Role 
in Work, Home and History. Elizabeth 
Halsey. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Ave. 1961. 260 p. 
$4.50. This book describes the work done 
by women in the professions of teaching 
health, physical education, physical ther- 
apy, and recreation leadership. Individ- 
ual problems of work and study in col- 
lege are treated, and the changing role 
of women in our society is illustrated by 
the careers of twelve pioneers. The pur- 
pose of the book is to orient women to 
the career opportunities in health, physi- 
cal edueation, and recreation. 


GENERAL 


Physical Education, Health Education, and 
Recreation. John H. Jenny. New York 
11: The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Ave. 1961. 344 p. $5.00. The text is 
designed for use by beginning major 
students in the areas of health, physical 
education, and recreation. The history 
of each area and the professional oppor- 
tunities and limitations are discussed. 
The qualities necessary for success are 
included. 








New Book Announcement 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


Edited by Helen |. Driver, 
Consultant in Mental Hygiene 


CO-AUTHORS 


Dr. and Mrs. Edgar A. Cockefair, 
Family-life Educators 


Dr. Robert E. O'Connor, Child Psychiatrist 


Rev. Dr. Carl W. Stromberg, Clergyman, 
Pres. Wisconsin Council of Churches 


A textbook for parents, this book describes 
the six emotional growth stages of child de 
velopment. It suggests concrete ways of answer 
ing questions and meeting needs for sex 
guidance on each age level. 


Emphasis is placed on teamwork of schools 
and parents. The role of the Schoo! is clearly 
defined. EVERY PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH TEACHER CONCERNED 
WITH HELPING PUPILS TO DEVELOP 
HEALTHY ATTITUDES TOWARD SEX IS 
INVITED TO EXAMINE THIS BOOK. 


School, church and public health officials 
have endorsed SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR 
CHILD and are recommending it to their 
parents. It is being used as a text in parent 
study groups and in-service training courses for 
family-life educators. This book is acceptable 
to parents of Protestant, Jewish and Catholic 
faiths. 


Sent on approval with full return privileges 
upon request. 


Postpaid—$4.50 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.0. Box 3222, Madison 4, Wisconsin 
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The Philosophic Process 
\. in Physical Education 


By ELWOOD CRAIG DAVIS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physical Education and Education, 


University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


Foreword by MINNIE L. LYNN, Ph.D. 


This new book meets the need of an in- 
creasing number of graduate courses de- 
voted to the philosophy of physical edu- 
cation. It is a sound, dependable guide 
to the building of a personal philosophy 
of physical education, which suggests 
tested methods of applying philosophic 
processes to physical education. The 
text, which readers will find immediate- 
ly to be the first of its kind, includes 
the following discussions: 


New. 





LEA & FEBIGER | 


Please send ne: 


DAVIS—THE PHILOSOPHIC PROCESS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION . . 


301 Pages. 


The major philosophic contributions to 
physical education from the past; the 
need for a personal philosophy of physi- 
cal education; criteria for evaluating and 
establishing a philosophic belief; de- 
tailed treatment of two major areas of 
philosophy (values and purposes) ; 
philosophic operations applied to the 
specific field of physical education; and 
the reproduction of prized papers con- 
cerning philosophy of physical education. 


$6.00 





WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


$6.00 


I will pay for the book, or return it, within 60 days 


NAME (print) 
TEACHING AFFILIATION 


ADDRESS 
JOHPER 5-61 


CITY 


ZONE STATE 








RECREATION 


Leisure and the Schools. Fourth Year 
book AAHPER. Wash. 6, D. C.: the 
Association, 1201 16th St., N. W. 1961. 


192 p. $3.75. A complete discussion by 
ten outstanding authorities of the public 
school’s responsibilities in edueating for 
the worthwhile use of leisure time. The 
vital need for edueation for leisure is 
shown, and complete blueprints are of- 
fered for integrating it with the school 


program and for developing coopera- 
tive school-community recreation pro- 


grams. Solutions are presented for prob- 
lems in programming, areas and facili- 


ties, and administration. This book is 





recommended as a text for training 
school recreation personnel as well as a 
help to all administrators and teachers 
with responsibilities for leisure-time edu 
eation and recreation programs. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 
Completed Research in Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation. Vol. III. 
AAHPER. Washington 16, D. C.: the 
Association, 1201 16th St. N.W. 1961. 


80 p. $1.50. An annual compilation of 
abstracts of unpublished Master’s and 
Doctor’s theses, and a bibliography of 
published research in these fields. ( Also 








The most effective records 


RHYTHMS Book and Record 


Albums. 


suitable records in the 


Publishers of other works including 
Guidance Services in Elementary Schools 


and The High School Teacher and His 
Job. 





4. Chartwell House Services 


that can help you to teach physical 
education and recreation efficiently 


] 


The RICHARD G. KRAUS Selections 


for 


2 


The BASIC RHYTHMS 


Special gymnastic exercises with music, to improve students’ 
movement in daily life activities, are presented in the Ainsworth-Evans BASIC 
Album. (2S. 


3 


Bauer-Reed DANCE & PLAY Activities 


Published by Chartwell House in 
omy. Vol 1 for Grades 1-3. Vol. 2 for Grades 4-6. Acclaimed for excellence 
in selection, organization, and clear descriptions of activities, these books are 
now in their 7th and 6th printings, respectively. 


4 


Evans-Battis CHILDHOO 


The complete set includes CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS Book by Ruth Evans 
and Emma Battis and 10 related CHILDHOOD RHYTHMS Albums by Dr. 


Evans. The Book contains piano music for each activity and references to 


Write for descriptive literature. No. 61-3. 


CHARTWELL HOUSE, Ine. 


instruction 
DANCE, and SOCIAL DANCE. Chosen by a nationally known educational 
specialist from the offering of educational record producers. 


Program ISN 3 


D RHYTHMS 


in FOLK DANCE, SQUARE 


(Elem.. H.S.. Coll... Ad.) 


balance and 


Coll., Ad.) 


2 volumes for your convenience and econ- 


(Elem.) 


(Elem.) 


Box 166, Bowling Green Station 


New York 4, New York 








available, Completed Research Vol. I, 
1959, and Vol. IT, 1960, each $1.50.) 
Curriculum Development in the Elementary 
School. W. Ray Rucker. New York 16: 
Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd St. 
1960, 411 p. $5.00. 

New Dimensions in Health and Physical 
Education Programming in the Jewish 
Community Center. New York 16: Na- 
ticnal Jewish Welfare Board, 145 East 
32nd St. 1960. 65 p. $1.00. 

Student Financial Aid Manual for Colleges 
and Universities. Homer VD. Babbidge, 
Jr. Washington 9, D. C. American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, 1605 New 
Hampshire Ave., N.W. 1960. 56 p. $1.50. 
1961 Collier's Encyclopedia. Library and 
Educational Division. New York 19 
P. F. Collier, Ine., A Division of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 640 Fifth 
Ave. 1961. Illus. This edition of the 20 
volume general reference work includes 
1960 election results and census figures. 
99 Ways for Teen-Agers to Earn Money 


During the Summer. New York: The 
Advancement and Placement Institute. 
173 North 9th St., Brooklyn 11. 1961. 


24 p. 50¢. The Institute also publishes 
the Summer Placement Directory. $3.00. 
Arco Visible Record Book. Edward C. 
Gruber. New York: Areo Publishing Co., 
Ine., 480 Lexington Ave. 1961. $2.85. 
Physiology of Exercise: A Workbook. \\'j| 
liam N. Wasson. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Edwards-Brothers, Ine. 1961. 3 p. 
$2.50. 

Kranz Manual of Kinesiology. Fourth 
Edition. Clem W. Thompson. St. Louis 
3, Missouri: The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 
Washington Blvd. 1961. 159 p. 
Don’t Push Me! Margaret Rasmussen, 
ed. Washington 16, D. C.: Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 1960. 40 p. 


on Fe 
pPo.ded. 


(og. 








BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 


and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary level only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET 33.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 











SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 
RECORDS « BOOKS « SUPPLIES 


Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 


no packing charge 
orders shipped same day as received 
Complete stock of all labels in the field. 


No postage charge 


Send for free catalogs and free teaching aids. 


DANCE RECORD CENTER 


1161 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
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Children’s Books for $1.25 or Less. Lu- 
cille Menhan, compiler, and Alida H. 
Hisle, staff editor. Washington 16, 
D. C.: Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 3615 Wiseonsin Ave., 
N.W. 1961. 31 p. 75¢. 

A Bibliography of Books for Children, 
1960 Edition. Bulletin No. 37. Associa- 
tion for Childhood Edueation Interna- 
tional. Washington 16, D. C.: The As- 
sociation, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 
1960. 134 p. $1.50. 

Nursery Book Portfolio, 1961. Margaret 
Rasmussen, editor. Washington 16: As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 3615 
Wisconsin Ave., N.W. 1961. Packet. 
(O€. 

The National Defense Student Loan Pro- 
gram—Two-Year Report. Robert C. Hall, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing Of 
fice. 1961. 44 p. 

Songs for Swingin’ Housemothers. Frank 
Lynn. San Francisco, California: Chand- 
ler Publishing Company, 660 Market 
Street. Words and musie to American 


folk songs and ballads. 1961. 341 p. 
$1.95. 
One-Act Plays for Teen-Agers. Ear! J. 


Dias. Boston 16: Plays, Inec., Publishers, 
8 Arlington St. 1961. 
Modern Monologues for Young People. 
John Murray. Boston 16: Plays, Ine., 
Publishers, 8 Arlington St. 1961. 146 p 
$3.95. 

Round-the-World Plays for Young People. 
Paul T. Nolan. Boston 16: Plays, Ine., 
Publishers, 8 Arlington St. 1961. 339 p. 
$5.00. 

Vacations Abroad. UNESCO. New York 
27: Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway. 1961. 187 p. $1.25. Text 
printed in English, French, and Spanish. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Signs of Life. Railroad-Highway Traffie 
Safety Committee and Committee on 
Traffie Safety at Highway-Railroad 
Crossings. Chicago: National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Accidents and the Ages of Man, A Pro- 
gram Exhibit of the National Safety Coun- 
cil. Chicago: National Safety Council, 
1225 N. Michigan Ave. 1960. 

Safety Monographs for Colleges and Uni- 
versities. No. 10 Seventh National Con- 
ference on Campus Safety. A joint pro- 
ject of Cornell University and the Na 
tional Safety Couneil, Chicago: Nation 
al Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
1960. 94 p. 

Techniques for the Study of Behavioral 
Effects or Drugs. Peter B. Dews, B. F. 
Skinner and others. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, Vol. 65, Art. 
1, pp. 247-356, New York: The Acade 
my, 2 E 63rd t.. 1956. 

Obedience Means Safety for your Child. 
Accident Prevention Committee. Evans 
ton, Ill.: American Academy of Pedi 
atries, 1801 Hinman Ave., 1960. 19 p. 
Illus. 25¢ 


339 p. $5.00. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


You Can Learn to Relax. Second edition. 
Dr. Samuel W. Gutwirth. Hollywood 46, 
Calif.: Wilshire Book Co., 8721 Sunset 
Blvd., 1961, 114 p. Illus. $1.00. 

Grin or Grouch? W. W. Bauer, M.D. 
Chicago 6, Illinois: National Dairy Coun- 
eil, 111 North Canal Street. Dr. Bauer, 
director of health education for the 
American Medical Association, writes of 
the importance of a good breakfast in 
a light but convincing manner. 
Personality “’Plus’’ Through Diet—Food- 
lore for Teen-agers. Charles Glen King 
and Gwen Lam. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 299 prepared in cooperation with 
The Nutrition Foundation, Ine. New 
York 16: Publie Affairs Pamphlets, 22 
E. 38th St. 1960, 20 p. 25¢. 

Your Nursing Services Today and Tomor- 
row. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 307. 
Elizabeth Ogg. New York 16: Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th St. 1961. 
28 p. 25¢. 

Air Pollution, A Special Report. Power. 
Washington 25: Division of Air Pollu- 
tion, U. S. Publie Health Service, De 
cember 1960, pp. 68-113. Illus. Limited 
supply. A thorough discussion of air 
pollution and the many interacting fac 
tors which contribute to its development, 
including its effect upon health. 
Cardiovascular Effects of Nicotine and 
Smoking. Annals of the New York Acade 
my ol Sciences, Volume 90, Art. 1, p. 
1-344. New York 21: The \cademy, 2 E. 


63rd St. 1960. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Aerodynamics of Javelin Flight. Richard 
V. Ganslen. University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 1960. A_ collee- 
tion of data that reflects the development 
of the idea for a study of javelin aero- 
dynamics. 

Skin and Scuba Diving. (iustave Della 
Valle, Benjamin S. Holderness, Charles 
M. Smithline, Arthur Stanfield, Harry 
Vetter—consultants. Chieago 54: The 
Athletic Institute, Merchandise Mart. 
81 p. Illus. 50¢. 

Advanced Judo and Self-Defense. Pat 
Butler. New York: Emerson Books, Ine., 
251 West 19th St. 1961. 107 p. Illus 
$3.95. 

Physical Education and Rebound Tum- 
bling. Rich Harris, Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 
Barnes Publishing Co., Ine., 106 First 
St., N.W. 1961. 48 p. Illus. $1.50. 
Treatment and Prevention of Athletic In- 
juries. Joseph P. Dolan. Danville, Ill.: 
The Interstate, 19-27 North Jackson St. 
1961. 472 p. Illus. 
Trampolining Illustrated. Chuck Keeney. 
New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 East 
26th St. 1961. Illus. $4.00. 

Instructions to Young Tennis Players. 
Susan Noel. New Rochelle Sport Shelf, 
P. O. Box 634. 1961. 115 p. Illus. 


$3.75. 


So.00 


Instructions to Young Hockey Players. 
Erie Green. New Rochelle: Sport Shelf, 
P. O. Box 634, 1961. 89 p. Illus. $3.75 





yews gG 


A valuable orientation for women to 
career opportunities in health education, 
physical education and recreation leadership 





WOMEN 
IN 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Their Role in Work, 
Home and History 


by ELIZABETH HALSEY 
$4.50 


his book describes the work done by women 
in the professions of teaching health, teaching 
physical education, physical therapy, and rec 
reation leadership. 


The author discusses the qualities that make 
for success and the general and specialized 
preparation necessary as well as _ individual 
problems of work and study in college. 


Orientation to the field is approached from 
the woman's point of view. Special attention 
is given to the qualities and preparation con 
tributing to successful homemaking. Descrip 
tions of day by day work in different types of 
positions are written by young women in these 
positions. 


ELIZABETH HALSEY, formerly Chairman 
Department of Physical Education for Women, 
State University of lowa, brings to this book 
a varied experience in teaching and a breadth 
»— knowledge in many phases of health, 
physical education, and recreation. 


ORDER YOUR ON-APPROVAL COPY TODAY 


To: G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me on approval for examination a copy 
~f WOMEN IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, I agree 
pa i150 plus a few cents postage r return 

» book after 10 days. We pay postag mn orders 
npanied by remittance ame r privilege 


NAME (print) 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 
AFFILIATION (If not shown in address above) 


Bill me Check enclosed 


JPHR 461 

















GSO Handbook. 
6 B.C. 
Sports. 1201 16th St., 


Janet Felshin. 


Orgunizations. 
64th Annual CPEA Proceedings. 
PER. 


ciation. 1961. 250 p. $2.50. 


DGWS Official Guides now under revi- 


sion and available this summer: 
Aquatics Guide, 128 p. $1.00. 
Winter Sports and Outing. 
Activities Guide. 128 p. $1.00. 
Volleyball Guide. 128 p. $1.00. 
Basketball Guide. 160 p. $1.00. 


Wash. 
Division for Girls and Women’s 
N.W. 1961. 48 p. 
75¢. A complete, up-to-date guide for 
sponsors and officers of Girls Sports 


AAH- 
Washington 6, D. C.: the Asso- 





Basketball Rules Reprint. 35¢. 
Official rules and articles of interest for 
each sport. Division for Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports. Washington 6, D. C.: the 
Division. 1961. 


RECREATION 
AND OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


The Race for Open Space: Final Report 
of the Park, Recreation and Open Space 
Project. Metropolitan Regional Council, 
Regional Plan Association. New York 
36: Regional Plan Association, Ine., 230 
W. 41st St. 1960. 95 p. Tllus. $4.00. 

Fun With Scientific Experiments. \[ae and 
Ira Freeman. New York 32: Random 





there’s 





“s All American 
ATHLETIC LOCKER 





to meet every team room or locker room need 


FULL LENGTH 


>] 














DOUBLE TIER 


f am - 


GYM LOCKER 


mar 


TET 
reps. 


e ’ . 


on three sides 
for maximum circulation and better drying 


Pally Ulalbite 


America’s Quality Lockers . . 
coaches and players alike.’ 


. preferred from coast to coast by 
Chere’s a locker or combination of lockers 


to meet every requirement. They’re the best buy by far for: 


er 


\ ® Greater strength @ Attractive appearance 
® Complete adaptability ® More room, light, and cleanliness 
® Superior safety and protection 
P IN SEVEN BAKED ENAMEL FINISHES 
EM si ae ee 
| 
| 
| DeBourgh manuracturinG company | 
l Dept. J 2924 27th Ave. So. « Minneapolis Minn. 
! 
I'd like more ne | 
; information on ome __ _ ome: 
| All American Title___ an _ Seca ae 
Athletic Lockers. Address __ " | 
in. © 
| 















House, 457 Madison Ave. 1960. 59 p. 
Tllus. $1.50. 

Ideas for Entryways and Front Gardens. 
Sunset Books and Sunset Magazine. 
Menlo Park, California: Lane Book 
Company. 1961. 80 p. Illus. $1.50. 

An Introduction to the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Process. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office. 1960, 201 p. $1.00. 

It’s All in the Game—About Children in 
Play. Detroit Publie Schools, Division for 
Improvement of Instruction, Health and 
Physical Education Department, De- 
troit, Michigan. The Board of Education 
of the City of Detroit. 1961. 45 p. Illus. 


Exploring the New Latin America. (live 
Holmes Blum. New York 22: Special 
Project, Foreign Division National 


Board, YWCA of the U.S. A., 
ington Ave. 1960. 61 p. Illus. 
Your Children and Their Gangs. Edith G. 
Neisser and Nina Ridenour. U. S. De 
partment of Health, Kducation and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. Super 
intendent of 1960. 34 p. 
Illus. 20¢. 

The Boy’s Book of Rifles. Revised edition. 
Charles Edward Chapel. New York 19: 
Coward-MeCann, Ine., 2 West 45th St. 
1961. 274 p. Illus. $3.95. 

Fundamentals of Day Camping. (jirace I. 
Mitchell. New York 7: 
291 Broadway. 1961. 
Ground Birds. 


600 Lex- 


Documents. 


Association Press, 
240 p. Illus. $4.50. 
Charles L. Ripper. New 
York 16: William Morrow and Co., 425 
tth Ave. 1960. 64 p. Illus. $2.50. 

1000 Games and Stunts. Harry D. Ed- 
gren. Nashville 2, Tenn.: Abingdon 
Press, 201 Sth Ave., So. 1945. 48 p. 
Illus. 50¢. 

The Complete Book of Gun Collecting. 
Charles Edward Chapel. New York 19 
Coward-MeCann, Ine., 2 West 45th St 
1960. 222 p. Illus. $4.50. 

Streamside Guide to Naturals and Their 
Imitations. New edition. Art Flick. New 
York 19: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 
15th St. 1947. 110 p. $3.95. 

Sunset Patio Book. Sunset Books and 
Sunset Magazine. Menlo Park, Califor 
nia: Lane Book Company. 1961. 166 p 
Illus. $2.00. How to plan and build 
your own patio. 

About Miss Sue, the Nurse. Frances B. 
Thompson. La Puente, California: Mel 
mont Publishers, Ine., 12 736 S. Hatcher 
Ave. 1961. 32 p. Illus. $2.50. 

Good Times Drawing Lines. Ruth Shaw 
Radlauer. La Puente, California: Mel 
mont Publishers, Ine., 1236 S. Hatcher 
Ave. 1961. Illus. $2.50. 

Directory of Camps for the Handicapped. 


Revised Edition. Chicago 12: National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 2023 W. Ogden Ave. Jointly 


sponsored by the American Academy of 
Pediatrics and the American Camping 
Association. 1961. 89 p. 50¢. 
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A Superior new text for courses in 


" 1 ee... 
tests and measurement: ; 


EVALUATION OF 
HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By 


CARL E. WILLGOOSE, Boston University 
McGraw-Hill Health, Physical Education. and 


Recreation Series 
Ready in June, 1961 


The aim of this new text is to provide the student with a 
thorough background and understanding of tests and meas 
urements as applied to Health and Physical Education 
Examines health status, physical fitness, posture, social! 
ficiency, health knowledge and attitudes, individual dif 
ferences, body build, sports skills, motor intelligence, ele 


nentary statistics, administrative measurement and research 


Send tor copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 

















BURGESS BOOKS 


Ready in June 
PHILOSOPHY OF OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


William H. Freeberg and Loren E. Taylor 

Southern Illinois University 
This is the first book to be devoted entirely to the field of 
education outside the classroom. Democratic group living 
conservative education, healthful outdoor living and leisure 
time education are stressed as concepts vitally important to 
the American way of life. The authors advocate setting goals 
then reaching them effectively and efficiently, even though ac 
cepted educational practices may have to be changed 


Price open. 


Ready in June 
RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES, SERIES III 


Frances R. Stuart, Supervisor of Physical Education, N. Y. State 

Virginia L. Gibson, Public School System, Kansas City, Missouri 
Advanced dances for grades 5, 6 and 7 are presented in this 
new series. The rhythms are especially adapted for providing 
boys and girls with social experiences and making rhythmic 
experiences both pleasurable and beneficial 
indexed packet of 4%2” x 5%” cards contains over 50 dances 
About $2.50 
THE NATURE PROGRAM AT CAMP 

Janet Nickelsburg 

Special Consultant in Nature Camping 
I hrough this book, the camp counse lor can learn how to in 
roduce campers to a world of nature that should come to 


them through all their senses. The book aims t einstate 
nature to its rightful place 
1960 140 pages $3.50 


order from 
PUBLISHING 4 


BURGESS cos lh 


426 South Sixth Street e Minneapolis 15, Minn.——-____ 





HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 











RONALD BOOKS 


LANANTAALAT LAL 


Administration of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation for Schools 


RICHARD C. HAVEL and EMERY W. SEYMOUR 
—both of Sprinafield College 
New! The first written from the viewpoint of the practicing 
administrator, this introductory textbook covers the many 
problems to be faced in organizing and directing health, physical 
education, and recreation programs. Fully analyzes of responsi- 
bilities for personnel, budget, facilities, and equipment, and for 
program development and evaluation. Enumerates basic adminis 
trative guides applicable to any organizational structure, 1961. 


105 pp. $5.50 





The Theory of Play and Recreation 


ALLEN V. SAPORA, University of IIlinoi 
ELMER D. MITCHELL Emeritu The Un 


s; and 

versity of Michigan 
New! Third Edition of this outstanding textbook illustrates the 
development and significance of the play and recreation move- 
ment, It reviews and interprets play theories; pinpoints the 
role of recreation in modern society; and details the organiza 
tion and administration of the various community leisure-time 


activities and services. 3rd Ed., 1961. 558 pp. $6.50 





School Health— 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


>LAIR V. LANGTON, Oregon State University; ROSS | 
ALLEN, State University of New York, College of 
Education at Cortland; and PHILIP WEXLER 
N. Y. State Department of Mental Hygiene, Albany 


New! Book presents an overview of the total health program 
ind shows how the services of people and agencies can be 
coordinated for maximum results. Considered are problems of 
administration, child growth and development, securing com- 
munity cooperation, and aspects of school environment affecting 


health. 1961. 441 pp. $6.50 


wry 


Take Your Pick From The— 
RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 


More Than 100 Titles—A Book for Every Sport and Activity 


Arnold Palmer's Golf Book. Arnold Palmer $5.00 
Fundamentals of Golf. Dow Finsterwald & Larry Robinsor $5.00 
Golf Illustrated. Patt y & Mark Cox $2.95 
Tennis for Beginners. &® Chet Murphy $3.5¢ 
Tennis Techniques Illustrated. Wy Ma $2.95 
Power Tennis. M r $2.95 
Learning to Swim Is Fun. k& M Ryar $3.51 
Swimming. Robert H. Kiphut $2.95 
Springboard Diving. | M t $4.0( 
Synchronized Swimming. 20< fa. | Yates &T s Anderson_$5.00 
Trampoling Illustrated. k k y $4.06 
Progressive Weight Training. ; yhton $4.0 


Send for descriptive literature on books in 
Physical Education, Sports, and Recreation 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY e¢ New York 10 











Have you “discovered”’ these 
new Mosby textbooks? 


Their up-to-date content and approach 












































make them unusually effective textbooks 
for modern physical education courses 


Just Published! Bucher-Koenig-Barnhard 
METHODS AND MATERIALS 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


This is a completely new textbook on methods and materials 
for students preparing to teach physical education in secondary 
schools. The whole approach of the book is new, starting with 
the student’s and teacher’s needs and interests, going to the 
community and the school, and on to the goals, program, 
technique of teaching and problems of teaching and grading 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D. with CONSTANCE KOENIC, 
B.A., M.S. and MILTON BARNHARD, B.S., M.A. Just published. 387 pages 
634” x 934”, illustrated. Price, $6.50. 


Just Published! New 4th Edition Turner-Sellery-Smith 
SCHOOL HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


This recently published 4th edition emphasizes the school 
health program and the roles of various members of the schoo] 
health team. Timely discussions of classroom ventilation, light 
ing, and safety education add to the book's value as a teaching 
tool 


By C. E. TURNER, A.M., Ed.M., D.Sc., Dr.P.H.; C. MORLEY SELLERY, 
A.B., M.D. and SARA LOUISE SMITH, M.A., Ed.D. Just published. 4th edi 
tion 481 pages, 51/2” x 812”, illustrated. Price, $5.00 


Just Published! New 3rd Edition Anderson-Langton 
HEALTH PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


This new 3rd edition places primary emphasis upon the basic 
principles of health with the student's ability to approach 
health scientifically as the primary goal of the college heaith 
course. Many new problems, discoveries, and developments in 
the health field are discussed. 


By C. L. ANDERSON, B.S., M.S., Dr.P.H. and C. V. LANGTON, B.S., M.S. 
Dr.P.H., Ed.D. Just published. 3rd edition, 430 pages, 614” x 914”, illus 
trated. Price, $5.75. 


Just Published! New 4th Edition Thompson 
KRANZ MANUAL OF KINESIOLOGY 


Designed for an introductory, one semester course in kinesiology 
the new edition of this popular book offers you practical new 
material to help your students to better understand this diffi 
cult subject. For example, new data on the muscular system, 
new review questions at the end of each chapter, new diagrams 
showing the relationship of muscle and bone and new back 
ground in mechanical principles can help you prepare students 
for more advanced work. 


By CLEM W. THOMPSON, Ph.D., F.A.C.S.M. Just published. 4th edition 
159 pages, 714” x 1014”. Price, $3.75. 


Gladly Sent to Teachers for Consideration 
As Texts! 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Missouri 








Cherokees. Marion Israel. California: 
Melmont Publishers, Ine., 1236 S. Hat- 
cher Ave. 1961. 31 p. Illus. $2.50. 
Atoms for Junior. Les Landin. California 
Melmont Publishers, Inc., 1236 S. Hateh 
er Ave. 1961. 31 p. Illus. $2.50. 

About Food and Where It Comes From. 
Terry Shannon. California: Melmont 
Publishers, Ine., 1236 S. Hatcher Ave 
1961. 31 p. Illus. $2.50. 

The Art of Handbell Ringing. Nancy 
Poore Tufts. Nashville 2, Tennessee 
Abingdon Press. 1961. 109 p. $3.00. 
What !s a Camp Counselor? New York 
18: New York State Professional Place 
Illus. $2.00. How to plan and build your 
own patio. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Associa 
tion Publicatians—Sales De pt., 1201 16th 
St., N.W.., Washington 6, D. C.. for pul 
lications listed below. 

Labels and Fingerprints. Aierican Assi 
ciation of School Administrators, th: 
Association for Supervision and Curricu 
lum Development, the National Associa 
tion ol Secondary School Prineipals, the 
Department of Elementary School Pri 
eipals, and the Department of Rur: 
Education. 

A Briefing for Parents: Your Child's In- 
telligence. NEA Journal. 16 p. 
Professional Salaries for Professional 
Teachers. NEA Committee on Education 
al Finance. Revised 1961. 24 p. 10 copies 
for $1.00. 

Compensation on the Campus. Associatio: 
for Higher Edueation 196] 550 
$3.00. 

Knowing and Teaching the Migrant Child. 
Department of Rural Education. 147 } 
$3.50 

Balance in the Curriculum. Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Deve 
opment 1961 Yearbook Committee. 194 
p. $4.00. 

Salary Schedule Maximums for School Ad- 
ministrators, 1960-61, Urban Districts 
30,000-99,999 in Population. Researc} 
Report 1961 R5. Research  Divisior 
1961. 60 p. $1.00. 

Economic Status of Teachers in 1960-61. 
Research Division. Research Report 
1961-R4. 1961. 52 p. $.75. 

Why Have Merit Plans for Teachers’ Sal- 
aries Been Abandoned? Research Div 
sion. Research Report 1961-R3. 196] 
51 p. $.75. 

Salary Schedule Maximums for School Ad- 
ministrators, 1960-61, Urban Districts 
100,000 and Over in Population. Research 
Report 1960-R14. 48 p. 75¢. 

Nine State Taxes: Rates and Collections 
Committee on Educational Finance. 1961 
13 p. 50¢. 

Salary Schedules Classroom Teachers, 
Urban Districts 30,000—99,999 in Popu- 
lation, 1960-61. Research Report 1961 
R2. 60 p. 75¢. 
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RESEARCH BULLETIN 





Editor, DOROTHY R. MOHR 
University of Maryland, College Park 


ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY—MARCH 1961 


These abstracts are summaries of articles appearing in the Research Quarterly, 
which is published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER. The column 
editor has presented the author’s or her own summary of the important elements of 
each article in the March issue, so that all AAHPER members may know the results 
»f the latest scientific study in health, physical education, and recreation. In some 
instances, the editor has added the author’s or her own recommendations for the 


implications of the research findings im teaching practices and/or 


struction. 


Bachman, John C. Specificity vs. Gen- 
erality in Learning and Performing Two 
Large Muscle Motor Tasks. This study 
used 320 subjects, eight male and eight 
female in each of 20 single-year groups 
ranging from 6 to 26 years. The sub 
jects were tested on two large-muscle 
motor tasks to investigate task specificity 
vs. generality in the initial performance 
ind the learning of these skills. Tasks 
involved balancing on a pivoted board 
stabilometer), and climbing a_ free 
standing vertical ladder. Significant 
learning was observed in all age groups 
on both tasks; on the average it amount 
to 59 percent for the stabilometer and 
14 percent for the ladder climb. It was 
found that the relationships between in 
dividual abilities for performance and 
for learning, and between the two tasks, 
were very low and insignificant. It was 
concluded that such abilities were highly 
task-specific, eliminating the possibility 
if general ability in motor learning or 
motor coordination in the types of skills 
studied. This suggests that perhaps 
there is no such thing as general motor 
ibility, but rather a vast array of spe 
‘ifie motor abilities. Further research is 
needed to verify this hypothesis. 

Clarke, H. Harrison, and Clarke, David 
H. Relationship between Level of Aspira- 
tion and Selected Physical Factors of Boys 
Aged Nine Years. This research was un 
dertaken to shed light on the role played 
by physical factors when associated with 
the achievement of aspiration goals. 
Utilizing a grip-strength test, 98 nine 
year-old boys were asked to predict fu 
ture performance on the basis of know] 
edge of past results on each of two suc- 
eeeding endeavors with a hand dyna 
Two aspiration discrepancy 
scores were computed and the subjects 
divided into three distinet groups: those 
with the highest positive scores, thos¢ 
with zero discrepancies, and those with 
the greatest negative seores. All boys 
were then measured with respect to the 
following physical factors: maturity, 
various structural measures, the stand 
ing broad jump, and a series of strength 
tests. The differences between the means 


nometer. 
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curriculum con- 


of the three groups for the various physi 
cal factors were tested for significance. 
Results indicated that boys who ex 
pressed higher levels of aspiration were 
physically superior in size and strength 
to those who expressed neither an in 
crease or a decrease in their assessments 
This technique has provided a means for 
studying the behavior of young boys, for 
their selection of level of aspiration ap 
eared to reflect the previous success or 
failure which they associated with their 
grip strength. Apparently the nine-year 
old boy who strove to attain higher 
goals was physically superior in size and 
strength to others his age who chose the 
ispiration level that seemed to ensure at 
least some measure of continued success. 

Dexter, James and Morehouse, Lau- 
rence E. Certification Requirements of 
Physical Education Teachers between 1953 
and 1959. This study compared mini 
num certification requirements for physi 
cal education teachers in the 50 states 
for the years 1953 and 1959 and investi 
gated trends. Comparisons were also 
made with the findings of studies com 
pleted in 1942, 1948, and 1953. A total 
of 26 states made changes in the mini 
mum requirements since 1953, with 14 
states increasing the physical education 
requirement and one state reducing this 
requirement 
trend in the past two decades to increass 


There has been a general 


the requirements for certification. This 
process has been slow and there is no 
tendency toward uniformity in these 
No two states have adopted the 
It may be that each 
state has its own separate guides which 


changes 


same requirements 


affect the setting of its own requirements 
and that each state expects to procure 
its teachers from its own teacher-train 
ing institutions. At present it would be a 
curricular impossibility for one teacher 
training institution in the United States 
to prepare its physical education gradu- 
ates for certification in all 50 states. 
Haag, Jessie Helen. Certification Re- 
quirements in Health Education, 1949- 
1959. This comparing 
statutes and regulations pertaining to 
certification requirements in health edu 


investigation, 


cation in 1949 and 1959, has revealed the 
increase in specific requirements and the 
variations of these requirements for cer 

tification of secondary school teachers in 
the 50 states and the District of Colum 

bia. These requirements were found in 
the general education and professional 
teacher education requirements for all 
secondary school teachers, in addition to 
those for persons certified to teach physi 

cal education, health and physical edu 

cation, or school health education. In 

crease in the acceptance of hes'’th edu 

cation was found in general education, 
health and physical education, and to 
some extent in professional teacher edu 

cation. For teachers of health education 
in seeondary schools, specific courses 01 
areas in health education were required 
or suggested, thus indicating that teach 

ers of health education have been certi 

fied for their specialized preparation 
separate from physical education, health 
and physical education, and the biologi 

eal sciences. 

Harmon, John M. and Oxendine, Joseph 
B. Effect of Different Lengths of Practice 
Periods on the Learning of a Motor Skill. 
Three groups of junior high school boys, 
totalling 135, learned the skill of mirror 
tracing on different practice schedules 
All groups practiced two days per week 
for five weeks; one group practiced two 
circuits, the second five cireuits, and the 
third eight circuits, on each practice day 
Long practice periods proved advanta 
geous during the early stages of the 
learning process. After the third prac 
tice period, however, groups using short 
practice periods improved just as much 
as groups using longer practices. It was 
ilso found that there was a significant 
positive relationship between general in 
telligence scores and performance in the 
mirror tracing skill. Further research is 
needed to explore the potentialities of 
progressively decreasing lengths of prac- 
tice periods as one improves in this skill 
Research is also needed where a labora 
tory type motor skill, as used in this 
study, is combined with a meaningful 
physical education skill. With more re 
search, it is conceivable that specific re« 
ommendations can be made in regard t 
the number of repetitions during eac} 
practice period for maximum learning of 
baseball, free throw shooting, forwar 
passing, or any other motor skill. It 
likely that these recommendations will 
vary at different phases of the learning 
process. 

Henry, Franklin M. and Smith, Leon E 
Simultaneous vs. Separate Bilateral Mus- 
cular Contractions in Relation to Neural 
Overflow Theory and Neuromotor Speci- 
ficity. The dynamometer strength of 30 
men 21 years of age was measured for 
each hand. There were two trials under 
the condition of single-hand contractio1 
and two trials with simultaneous contrac 
tion of both hands. The dominant hand 
showed 3 percent loss of strength when 
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there was simultaneous contraction of 
the other hand, but there was no influ- 
ence on the strength of the nondominant 
hand. Individual differences in strength 
were found to be 54 percent specific to 
the hand tested; there was only 46 per- 
cent general hand strength ability. It 
was concluded that individual differ- 
ences in hand strength involve abilities 
that are specific to the individual neuro- 
motor patterns of the right or left hand. 
These specific neuromotor abilities are as 
specific as the general hand strength 
ability that characterizes the individual. 

Kelsey, lan Bruce. Effects of Mental 
Practice and Physical Practice upon Mus- 
cular Endurance. The purposes of this 
study were twofold: first, to test the hy- 
pothesis that muscular endurance can be 
increased through a mental rehearsal of 
a particular item of endurance; second, 
to determine whether the increase, if any, 
would be as great or greater than that 
achieved solely through physical prac 
tice of the same item. Three matched 
groups each composed of 12 college men 
students were used for the study. Re- 
sults indicated that muscular endurance 
of the abdominal and thigh flexor mus- 
cles was increased significantly over a 
20-day period by a daily five-minute 
mental practice of sit-ups, but this in 
crease Was significantly smaller than that 
achieved by a daily five-minute practice 
of sit-ups. The subjects receiving no 
practice, mental or’ physical, showed no 
significant improvement in sit-ups. Con- 
clusion: physical practice is recommend 
ed over mental practice to produce an 
increase in muscular endurance; mental 
practice, however, is preferable to no 
practice at all. 

Lotter, Willard S. Specificity or Gen- 
erality of Speed of Systematically Related 
Movements. Eighty college men were 
tested for their maximum speed in turn 
ing a two-handled arm crank (repetitive 
movement). The speeds of the single 
arms were also measured, using the two 
arms individually as_ they 
movements involving muscle and joint 
action comparable to that used in turn- 
ing the crank. The performance of the 
same subjects was also measured in com 


performed 


parable movements made by the legs. 
The experiment was designed to test the 
hypothesis that individual differences in 
neuromotor ability were specific even for 
movements and tasks of 
similarity. The relationships between the 
single arm and repetitive two-arm move- 


considerable 


ments and between comparable leg move 
ments were very low. While there were 
significant relationships total 
upper limb and total lower limb abili 
ties, these revealed approximately 85 
percent specificity as compared with only 
15 percent generality of individual dif- 
ferences in speed ability. It was there 
fore concluded that the neuromotor spe- 
cificity of speed of movement ability of 
the arms and legs in eolleve men is ex- 


between 














tremely high. The results suggest the 
need to revise current concepts of the 
nature of motor abilities, since individual 
differences in making a fast movement 
are evidently quite specific to the par- 
ticular motor task, rather than existing 
as a speed component that could be 
measured in a motor ability test. 

Massey, Benjamin H., Johnson, Warren 
R. and Kramer, George F. Effect of Warm- 
Up Exercise upon Muscular Performance 
Using Hypnosis to Control the Psychologi- 
cal Variable. Observations were made on 
15 male college students riding a bicycle 
ergometer 1000 revolutions against time 
after two conditions, warm-up by means 
of over-all bodily activity for a period of 
ten minutes, and no warm-up. Subjects 
were in a deep hypnotic state prior to all 
testing, and when tested they had no con- 
scious awareness of whether they had 
warmed up. Performances after the two 
conditions were about the same, with the 
rate of pedaling slightly slower following 
warm-up. The differences in mean per 
formances were not significant. There 
was no evidence of muscle strain or in- 
jury resulting from performance without 
warm-up. The findings of this investiga 
tion in no way support the contention 
that warm-up by over-all, general bodily 
activity improves subsequent muscular 
performance of a type similar to that 
found in sprint running. Furthermore, 
although not rigorously pursued, there 
was no indication that rather intense 
muscular performance at room tempera 
ture without warm-up results in soreness 
or injury. 

Nelson Dale O. Rate and Pattern of 
Recuperation from the Effects of Ethyl Al- 
cohol on Man as Measured by Selected 
Gross Motor Skills. This investigatior 
studied the rate and pattern of reeupera- 
tion from the effects of ethyl alcohol as 
measured by the following gross motor 
tests: starting and running ten yards, 
vertical jump, and bicycle ergometer 
maximum revolution in 60 seeonds 
against a 10-lb. resistance. Five groups 
of nine male college students were given 
2 oz. of aleohol eight, four, two, one, and 
one-half hours, respectively, prior t 
testing. They were all tested on the 
motor skills for two days prior to 
the day of consuming alcohol, in order 
to have a control score for each man 
The pattern of recuperation from the 
effects of the aleohol showed complete 
recovery between four and eight hours 
after drinking for the vertical Jump 
Recovery was not quite complete after 
eight hours, for the bicyele ergometer 
and starting and running tests. The low 
est point, or the time when two ounces 
of aleohol had the most effeet, was one 
hour, rather than the expected 30 min 
utes, after the last drink. 

Rochelle, R. H.; Kelliher, M. S.; and 
Thornton, R. Relationship of Maturation 
Age to Incidence of Injury in Tackle Foot- 
ball. X-ray films of the right hand and 
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wrist of 62 boys, age 13 to 16 years, en- 
gaged in junior high school tackle foot- 
ball were assessed for maturation (skele- 
tal) age. Of this group, 31 were injured 
and a like number were not injured dur- 
ing a regular season of play. In the in- 
jured group, 21 or 68 percent were ad- 
vanced, their skeletal age being more 
than their chronological age, and 10 or 
32 percent were retarded, their skeletal 
age being less than their chronological 
age. The average skeletal age of the in- 
jured group was 15 years 5 months, and 
the average chronological age was 14 
years 9 months; this difference of 8 
months was significant. In the non 
injured group, 23 or 74 percent were 
advanced, and 8 or 26 percent were re- 
tarded. The average skeletal age of the 
noninjured group was 15 years 3 months, 
and the average chronological age was 
14 years 84% months. This difference of 
64% months was found to be significant. 
The average difference in skeletal age 
hetween the two groups was not found 
to be significant. No relationship was 
found between skeletal age and incidence 
of injury. The majority of the boys 
vere, however, advanced regarding matu 
ration level. The range of skeletal ma 
turation was from 12 to 18 years in 
these groups. The authors suggest that 
t might be more desirable to determine 
levels of competition by means of skele 
tal rather than chronological age. 


Ryan, E. Dean. Effect of Differential 
Motive-Incentive Conditions on Physical 
Performance. Kighty male college stu 
dents were divided into four subgroups 
matched on the basis of a preliminary 
test of grip strength with a hand dyna 
mometer, without their knowing the re 
sults of this test. A second test was ad 
ministered seven days later, and each 
subject reeeived one of four different 
motive-incentive conditions. Group I, 
the control group, was given the same in 
structions as on the first test. Group IJ, 
the verbal group, was told to try to im 
prove on their first score and as they 
performed were verbally encouraged to 
improve. Group III, the knowledge ot 
results group, knew their initial scores, 
were allowed to watch the dynamometer 
scoring dial, and were told to try to im 
prove on the initial score. Group IV, 
the shock group, had an electrode at 
tached to the left wrist, were informed of 
the initial seores and told that failure to 
improve on each trial would result in re 
ceipt of a severe electric shock. There 
were no differences in performance 
found between the four groups, and 
there were no differences in performance 
between groups at various levels of 
strength. These results have practical 
implications for measurement programs 
in physical education. In the past, very 
little attention has been directed to the 
control of motivation when testing 
strength. This study suggests that as 
long as an effort is made to have sub 
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jects understand the importance of giv- 
ing a maximum effort, no additional in- 
centive is necessary, nor, if given, would 
it effect the results. 

Smith, Leon E. Reaction Time and 
Movement Time in Four Large Muscle 
Movements. The relation between reae- 
tion time and movement time, with both 
arm and leg movements, was studied in 
70 male college students. Four types of 
discrete movements were used, with two 
types of stimuli, and these were highly 
reliable measures. The relationships 
found between reaction and movement 
time were low and not significant. It 
was concluded that individual differences 
in ability to react quickly have little or 
nothing in common with individual dif- 
ferences in ability to move the arms or 
legs rapidly. The author believes that 
considerable generalization is justified 
as compared with previous experiments, 
since four types of movements and two 
types of stimuli were studied. 

Solley, William H. Relationship he- 
tween Participation in Interschool Sports 
and Extraclass Play Activities in College. 
Questionnaires were distributed to 859 
male students near the end of their fresh 
man year in college, asking for informa 
tion about experience in interschool 
sports and extraclass play in the fresh 
man year. The following conelusions 
were obtained from the responses: 

1. Participation in interschool sports be 
low the high school varsity level appeared 
to be a significant factor in heecoming a 
member of a varsity team in basketball 
football, and baseball. 

2. Students who participated in inter 
school sports engaged in physical activity 
during their freshman year significantly 
more than did those with no such exper 
ence, ' 

Those students with interschool sports 
experience in high school and in elementary 
school devoted a greater portion of their 

xtraclass play time to intramural sports 
ithletics was not 
1 significant factor in the proportion of 


4. Previous experience it 


the total extraclass lay time devoted to 


ictivity clubs 


5. Students with no previous experience 
devoted a greater portion of their play 
time to unsupervised play 


6. No significant differences were observed 
in the types of activities engaged in by) 
students with varying types of precollege 
ithletie « xperience except for those in golf 
ind tennis 

Students with interschool sports experi 
ence in team sports engaged more frequent 
ly in team sports in their freshman year 
In all other instances no observable differ 
ences existed in the play characteristics of 





students with experience in other types of 
uterschoo!l sports 

8. No significant differences were found 
in the play characteristics ot st idents witl 


high school varsity athletic experience and 
students who had gain¢ d honors as a result 
tf varsity sports 

These results were found at the Un 
versity of Florida; it would be worth 
while to compare them with results o1 
other eollege can puses * 
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treated before a hostile and seeming 
ly unconquerable environment are 
given fresh courage to live again. *® 
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OPERATION ARCHERY—PROGRESS REPORT 


‘ 


Operation Archery, a phase of 
AAHPER’s OPERATION FITNESS 
U.S.A., is designed to improve the quali 

and broaden the scope of archery in 
chools, colleges, and community educa 
ional agencies. While target archery, 
particularly, is already being taught in 
physical education and recreation in 

1any schools and colleges, there is a 


+ 


eed to improve the quality of instrue 

tion and to give more emphasis to field 
archery, archery 
ng as life-long activities in which many 
can participate. The purpose of Oper 
ation Archery is to modernize the teach 
ng ol archery and to help the sport find 
ts rightful place in the educational cur 
riculum. Human conservation will be 
the principal by-product, as archery ac 
tivities develop and grow 


games, and bow hunt 


Plan of Action 


The general objectives of Operation 
(Archery are as follows: 

To improve the quality of archery 
nstruetion in schools and_ colleges, 
through experimentation, research, and 
nservice edueation of instructors 

2. To improve the preparation of 
teachers and leaders for archery instruc 
tion 

To broaden participation in arc} 

activities 

1. To promote safety in archery 

5, To study archery needs and reeon 
instructional 
( juipment and facilities for school and 


college use 


end specifications for 


The first steps in getting Operation 
Archery into action inelude 

1. The establishment of 20 pilot cen 
ters in selected schools, colleges, and 
communities to (a) explore suitable arch 
ery activities in programs of physical 
e«lueation and recreation and in clubs, 
(hb) eonduet research on teaching meth- 
ods, and (¢) study, through experimen 
tation, equipment specifications for the 
age groups involved and develop needed 
facilities. 

2. Provide inservice training for the 
nstruetors in the pilot programs and 
other interested leaders. 

Extend the use of available instrue 
tional materials and prepare others that 
re needed. 


1. Report and evaluat 


progress 


lot progran s 
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Cooperative Venture 

Operation Archery, administered 
through the Outdoor Education Project 
of the AAHPER, is a cooperative ven 
ture and works with the National Rifle 
Association and other organizations con 
erned with the development of archery 
The Shakespeare Company of Kalama 
zoo, Michigan, is cooperating with the 
AAHPER in getting Operation Archery 
under way. 


Workshops for 1961 

The first are hery workshop was held at 
the Teela-Wooket Archery Camp, Rox 
bury, Vermont, in June 1960, for 35 in 
structors from pilot centers. Two are} 
ery workshops for instructors in. the 
pilot centers and other interested teach 
ers are being conducted in June 1961 
These workshops will do much to stimu 
late the deve lopn ent ot archery and help 
instructional methods and 
techniques for classes in schools, col 
leges, and community agencies. Thes« 
workshops will be held June 19-22, one 
at the Teela-Wooket Arche ry Camp in 
Vermont and the other in Michigan (th 
exact location will be announeed later 
Anyone interested in attending either of 
the workshops may contact Julian W 
Smith, College of Edueation, Michiga 
State University, East Lansing, Michi 
gan. 


luprove the 


t the Teela-Wo 

Arche ry W ork shop wn 
Roxbury, Vermont last 
June, thirty five arch- 
ery instructors from 
pilot centers improved 
their teaching methods 
and techniques for 
lasses in schools. 

olle ge 


agencies. This year, 


s,and community 
two archery workshops 
will be conducted June 


19-22, one at the 


Vermont and one iv 


A committee of nationally known arch- 
ery leaders and teachers is giving guid- 
ance to the project: 

Arnold O. Haugen, leader, Wildlife 
Research Unit, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Iowa State University, Ames, 
lowa 

Stanley A. Mate, director of training 
activities, National Rifle Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Harlan G. Metealf, chairman, Depart 
ment of Recreation Education, State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York 

Myrtle K. Miller, director, Teela 
Wooket Archery Camp 

Robert F. Oxnam, Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey 

Julian W. Smith, director, Outdoor 
Education Project, AAHPER, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michi 
ran 

Lura Wilson, director of physical edu 
cation for girls, Greene Central Sehool, 
Greene, New York 

Jean M. Young, supervisor of elemen 
tary physical education, Pontiae Public 
Schools, Pontiae, Michigan, and Michi 
van State University Oakland, Roches 
ter, Michigan. 

Arche ry, like other activities which 
ave appeal to all age groups and inter 

} 


ests, has significant implications for fit 
ness. Operation Archery, to date, is a 
nodest venture, starting with an action 


research approach. As more leadership 
s prepared and the quality of instruc 
tion is upgraded, it is believed that the 
yroject will gain momentum and extend 
ts reach to schools, colleges, and con 
unity agencies throughout the nation 
Archery, like the other sports ol life 
will find its place in well 
halaneed educational programs + 


ong values, 
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Put It In Writing 





(Continued from page 37) 
vacation periods; others, just during 
the school year; and some, through- 
out the year. Any policy explaining 
the program should clearly state its 
limitations in regard to time and 
depth factors. In instances where 
the program is limited to only a few 
months, critical thinking of the 
Board of Education, adminisirators, 
teachers, and parents can improve 
upon policies and exchange them for 
the greater benefits derived from the 
‘ontinuity of a year-round program 

Fundamental Policy Areas. Poli 
‘les for recreation will vary with the 
type of individual school district and 
‘ommunity served. The initial obli- 
gation is to communicate direction 
and objectives. fundamental 
areas of school recreation, requiring 
written policy statements, are recom 
The de 
tails, extent, and complexity of each 
policy area may be altered for the 
local school situation 


Seven 


mended for consideration. 


1. Philosophy, Principles, and Objec- 
tives. Policy formulation should emerge 
from philosophical, cultural, and socio- 
logical foundations of the role of educa 
tion in community life: e.g., recreation’s 
essential service to a democratic society, 
distinguishing and common features ot 
recreation and education, the contribu- 
tion of recreation to individual and 
group welfare, and edueation’s obliga 
tions, relationship, and contributions to 
organized recreation. 


2. Organization and Planning. These 


policies should reveal a table of organi 
zation with fixed administrative respon- 
sibilities for recreation, including: the 
need for membership of the recreation 
administrator on the policy 
making central staff, emphasis of the 
status of the director as equivalent to an 
officer directly responsible to the chief 
educational administrator, provision for 
recreation administrator and staff to op 
erate schools as neighborhood or 
munity centers, and freedom to conduct 
surveys and studies of needs, interests, 
and resources for recreation. 


3. Py 
gram should 


school’s 


com 


A policy outline of pro 
the desirable out 


comes of program and services, progres 


qram 


stress : 


sive planning which will account for pu 
pils throughout all the grades, emphasis 
on a year-round program which has its 
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*350 to 500 launderings and uses 
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yarns. Triple twist these higher quality yarns 
to provide extra strength without extra weight 
Weave, by the finest methods into a full 20” x 
40” shrunk size towel—with full tape rib con- 
struction and color stripe down the side for 
greater strength in the center. That's the recipe 
for a McArthur Super-Gym Towel—the lowest 
cost-per-use towel on the market—good for 
350 to 500 launderings and uses! Write for 
proof—complete facts and figures on the eco 
nomical McArthur School Towel Plan 
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Baraboo, Wisconsin 
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origins in the educational curriculun 
and spreads into the community proper, 
a program which meets the needs and 
interests of individuals and groups and 
includes the seope and content of all im- 
portant recreation activities of a eom 
munity. 


4. Budget and Finance. Policies for 
reereation which apply to budgets should 
point out and stress that recreation fi 
nances are a definite and integral part 
of the educational dollar, the recreation 
budget will be expended consistently in 
harmony with objectives and policies of 
education, a recreation budget will re 
main flexible in order to adjust to 
changes, and wise and prudent planning 
and spending will accompany each pro 
gram 
Policies should indicate 
plans to recruit, select, and assign com 
petent personnel for recreation and to 
give proper status to recreation person 
nel. They should include an analysis ot 
various positions and titles used in ree 
reation program work. Plans to offer ir 
service training for teachers and other 
school personnel interested in working 
with the recreation program are a part 
of the policy statement, as well as plans 
to improve understanding of education’s 
responsibility toward recreation among 
all teachers and staff 


>. Personnel. 


6. Areas, Facilities, and Equipment 
Policies should cover the planning and 
development of the total educational! 
plant so that it can best serve broader 


concepts of year-round after-school 
hours. This includes surveying resources 


equipment, and supplies; 
affecting 


of facilities, 


control of custodial services 


recreation; and liberal use of schoo 
equipment for recreation. 
7. Communication and Public Rela 


tions. These policies stress: the annual 
report, use of professional gatherings 
for needed reports, the place of apprais 
al and evaluative reports, reports fur 
thering public status of an 
advisory committee, role of a coordinat 
ing council, community ageney cospon 
sorship of activities, and understanding 
that a maturely developed school-com 
munity recreation program recognizes 
contributions and worth of other con 
munity leisure-time experiences. 


relations, 


Written policy statements should 
include supporting data and facts, 
especially all pertinent laws of th: 
state educational code dealing with 
Personal confidence 
direction are closely allied 


recreation and 
inspired 
to surety. All recreation administra 
tors who can turn toa written policy 
document for unfailing support and 
enlightenment should be conscious of 
their progress in school-eommunity 
recreation programs * 
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Protection for Catchers 


Tru-Fit, a new design in catchers’ pro- 
tectors, does away with the center seam 
by replacing it with two side seams, thus 





enabling the protector to hug the body 
like a vest to give more comfort and 
longer wear. Another feature is a com- 
pletely removable and replaceable har 
ness, eliminating the need to discard the 
entire protector when the harness wears 
out. Available in long, short, and youth 
models. For complete information, see 
the Wilson 1961 Spring and Summer 
Catalog, available from Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., 2233 West St., River Grove, Ill. 


Spotting Belt 

Nissen Trampoline Co., 930 - 27th Ave., 
S.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa has introduced 
a spotting belt fo 
ipparatus work and ground tumbling. 
Adjustable to fit every waist size, the 
belt allows the performer con plete tree- 
dom of movement. The belt is construct 
ed of nylon webbing with cushioned hip 


rebound tumbling, 


pads and has tour foot suspension ropes 
for hand spotting and loops that can be 
connected to overhead spotting appara 


tus 1 


desired. 


Archery Net 

Archery Backstop, a 
stops arrows without penetration, is the 
latest from Sterling Net & Twine Co., 
Inc., 164 Belmont Ave., Belleville, N. J. 


The new net has been used experimen 


nylon net which 


colleges and archery 
schools for the past Tew months with 


satisfactory results. Any type tip, ex 


tally in several 
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cept a hunting tip, can be used on the 
arrow with this net backstop. Arrows 
cannot penetrate the net and will not 
break. For more complete details, write 
the company. 


Books and Catalogs 


e Champion Knitwear Co. announces its 
1961 Athletic Catalog—32 pages in full 
color to illustrate the wide range of 
color combinations and trims. Included 
are Champion’s complete line of uni- 
forms and physical education suits, plus 
campus sportswear for both men and 
women. Free on request from Champion 
Knitwear Co. Inc., 115 College Ave., 
Rochester 7, N. Y. 

e A 52-page catalog of gymnasium ap- 
paratus for schools has just been pub- 
lished by the Nissen Medart Corp., 930 - 
27th Ave., $.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa. I[n- 
cluded are equipment and 
mats, rebound tumbling equipment, bas 
ketball scoreboards, cushioned wainscot, 
conditioning equipment, game and jump- 
ing standards and Phys-Edueator and 
Phys-Exerciser elementary school equip- 
ment. 


gymnastic 


e A complete line of swim equipment 
and accessories is offered in the new 
Pool 1961 Among the 
new items are: Floating Plastie Vacuum 
Hose, all new Round Vaeuum Head, 
Pool Heaters, Sand and Gravel “Shorty” 
Filters, Time Clocks, Anti-Chlorine Gas 
Masks and Ocean-Glaire Modernistie 
Diving Stands. Free on request from 
Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc., 155 W. 23rd 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 


e The 1961 Fall and Winter Catalog is 
now available from Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. 2233 West St., River Grove, 
iil. A special 32-page football and bas 
ketball uniform section is included, plus 
sections on youth football and basket 
basketball uni 
forms, award sweaters and jackets, ath 


Ocean catalog. 


ball equipment, girls’ 
letic medals, and a full line of trainer’s 


supplies. 
Tennis Promotion Kit 


To generate maximum nationwide inter 
est in National Play Tennis Week, July 
2-8, 1961, the U. S. Lawn Tennis Asso 
ciation, through its Manufacturer’s Com- 
mittee is offering a free tennis promo 
tion kit, available by writing L. R. Cran- 
dall, Ashaway Products, Ashaway, R. I., 


who represents the Committee. The kit 
features a 20” x 27” tennis poster in full 
color and an attractive plastic streamer. 


Details of the “Cap” Leighton tests for 
USLTA Certificates of Award and full 
information on setting up this type of 


also included. A 





incentive program for youngsters are 
supply of National 
Play Tennis Week seals and a suggested 
proclamation form for official designa- 
tion of National Play Tennis Week at 
the state or local level are also in the kit. 
Playground Safety 
Safety Surf, developed by Mitchell Rub- 
ber Products, Ine., is a cushioning mat 
of molded rubber which is used over 
hard playground surfaces to lessen the 
impact of falls of both large and small 
children, thus preventing serious injur- 
ies. Mats are one inch thick and come 
in interlocking pieces which can be easily 
installed to fit any 
divisible by two. 


dimension evenly 

A safety edge around 
prevents tripping and 
when entering the covered 
Safety Surf should be installed 
over a hard surface base, such as as- 
phalt cement. Reports indicate that no 
serious injuries, which might have oc- 
curred on such harder surfaces, have oe- 


the perimeter 
stumbling 


area, 


curred as a result of children falling on 
Safety Surf. For more details write 
Mitchell Rubber Products, Inc., 2120 San 
Fernando Rd., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 


Low Parallel Bars 


Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., P.O. Box 1065, 
New London, Conn., has introduced all 
aluminum low parallel bars to be used 
for learning skills, pyramids, and stunts 
before advancing to conventional paral 
lel bars. The unit can be used indoors o1 
out and is also ideal for home and recre 
ation use. Constructed of sturdy alumi 
num, the unit features adjustable widths 





Bars stand 15 


needs. 
inches off the floor. The unit weighs 


for individual 


and 


only 24 lbs. It comes in five feet ( 
Gene Wettstone, U.S 
Olympie Gymnastic Coach, has created 


seven teet models. 


ndividual and group exercises and stunts 
for elementary, intermediate and second 
ary levels, for specific use with the new 
Jayfro Low Parallel Bars. 

















SQUARE DANCE CALLER 


TEACHER MANUAL 


By Jack Mann 


This newest and most detailed handbook features 


aa 


Important pointers on beginner classes with 
additional guidance for children’s classes. 


yy Abundant exercise material, arranged in logical 


order, for teaching a 15-lesson square dance 
course. 


vv Exact phraseology for explaining each movement. 


Full supply of material especially suitable for 


single event square dance parties. 


vy Specific aids for selecting proper records. 


vx Large collection of dances for the hoedown caller. 


vv System of symbols for writing dances in short- 


540 Alcatraz 


hand. 
(No billing) Send $3.00 (postpaid) to: 


JACK MANN 


Oakland 9, Calif. 














ITHACA 


COLLEGE 


Ithaca, New York 


GRADUATE STUDIES 
1961 
SUMMER SESSIONS 


Master of Science, 


SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


C. W. Morgan, Dean 


Teacher Certification, 


Professional Advancement 


INTERSESSION WORKSHOPS 
June 27-July 7, Two to Four 
Credits 


Physical Education in 
Elementary Schools 


Physical Fitness through 
selected Activities 
Advanced Techniques in 
Teaching Sports 

(women) 
Advanced Techniques in 
Teaching Sports 

(men) 


REGULAR SIX-WEEK TERM 
July 10-Aug. 18 Eight Credits 


Dance in the School 
Curriculum 

Supervision of Physical 
Education 


Development and Remedial 
Physical Education 


Intramural Activities for 
Secondary Schools 





Also Courses in Social Studies, 
Research and Education 





Please Write for Summer Sessions Bulletin and Graduate Catalogue 


to 


Dr. William M. Grimshaw, Director of Graduate Study 
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Ask the Hillyard 
“Maintaineer®” in your area 
to draw up a maintenance program for your floor 
—also for tips on preparation 
for dances, etc. He’s 


"On Your Staff 
Not Your Payroll.” 


ready for all activities 


with yard 





GYM “®/ FINISH 


va 


This beautiful light, smooth finish has the 


and college gyms 


ordinary finishes. 
like a china plate 





No obligation! 


Name 


Firm or 
Institution 


Address 


City 


highest index known, of resistance to abrasion 
and scuffing. Chosen for leading industrial 


that support heaviest 


schedules of all-round activity. Actually costs 
less because it wears 2 to 3 times as long as 


No-glare, non-slip. Cleans 
for easy maintenance. 


HILLYARD 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo., Dept. P-4 


(C0 Please send me Free chart for laying out, lining and 
finishing my gym floor 
(C0 Please have the Maintaineer get in touch with me 


State 





















DGWS Basketball Rules Committee 


Report of the 1961 Meeting 


The DGWS Basketball Committee 
had its annual meeting in Chicago on 
March 9-11, 1961. A thorough review 
of the requests for rules changes and 
the report of the experimentation car- 
ried on during the 1960-61 basketball 
season led to careful consideration of 
the present basketball rules in light of 
the needs of the players. 

DGWS basketball rules are used by 
players of varying abilities ranging 
from the youngsters learning the game 
in junior high school to the varsity 
teams in colleges or highly organized 
teams in industrial leagues. To satisfy 
the needs of these varying levels of 
skill, all possible modifications and var- 
jations in the game need to be con- 
sidered. Some, in their own specific 
areas of playing, teaching or coaching, 
have no desire for a change. in rules, 
but requests for changes do come from 
many different groups. The only guide 
the Basketball Committee can set for its 
decisions is “what will make the best 
possible game for girls and women 
without jeopardizing their health and 
safety.” 

Members of the Basketball Committee 
made a point of trying to attend basket- 
ball games in which the roving player 
was used. The roving player game 
allows a forward and a guard from each 
team to cross the division line so that 
there can be four forwards and four 
guards at the end of the court in which 
the ball is in play. The players who cross 
the division line can interchange so that 
it is not necessarily the same players 
who play the whole floor all the time. 
(The reader may find a more detailed 
explanation of this type of play on 
page 28 of the 1960-61 Official Basket- 
ball Guide). Controlled experimentation 
using the roving player was carried on 
during the year with low, moderate, and 
highly skilled players in high schools, 
colleges, and recreation centers. As a 
result of this study the committee con- 
cluded that the roving player game pro- 
vided more opportunity for team play 
and encouraged all players to develop 
the skills of shooting and both defensive 
and offensive tactics. 

Starting with the 1962-63 Guide the 
roving player type of game will be in- 
corporated into the DGWS basketball 
rules. The year delay in putting this 
rule into effect was deemed necessary 
so that instructional materials in team 
play and strategy could be developed 
for use by teachers, coaches, and officials. 
During this same period the committee 
will study, discuss, and, if necessary, pre- 
pare a revised set of Modified Rules. 
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During the coming year another rule 
will be under study by the Basketball 
Committee in controlled experimental 
situations. Should a player be permitted 
to take a ball from an opponent, pro- 
vided there is no personal contact or 
unnecessary roughness such as spinning 
a player off balance? This change, prob- 
ably a natural sequence to being able to 
block or tie the ball with one hand, 
would eliminate the necessity for many 
of the judgment decisions on the part 
of the official which are necessary under 
the present rule (whether the ball was 
actually knocked out of the player’s 
hands or pulled away or whether the 
other player simply did not have a firm 
grip on the ball or purposely let go of 
it.) It might also encourage players to 
move the ball faster. 

Previously announced to take effect 
during the coming year, the Basketball 
Committee has been urged to study this 
rule and its effect on the girls’ game for 
another year, before recommending this 
rule change. 

Other changes in the conduct of the 
game logically follow when playing with 
a roving player. These changes, for the 
most part, do not involve techniques, 
team play, and strategy that are dif- 
ferent from the game as we know it and 
are being incorporated into the 1961-62 
rules. Briefly, these changes are as 
follows: 

1. The ball will be put in play by a 
guard at the end line after a field goal 
and after a successful free throw. This 
gives the roving players time to cross 
the division line and set up offensive 
and defensive plays, speeds up general 
play, and eliminates the double penalty 
for a foul. The change works toward 
consistency with rules of other organi- 
zations and does not affect the health 
and safety of the player. 

2. The limited dribble has been in- 
creased from two to three impetuses. 
Players using a 3-bounce dribble have a 
greater opportunity to change direction. 

3. A player may hand the ball. Now 
that the ball may be tied with one or 
both hands, the rule prohibiting han- 
ding the ball is no longer necessary. 

4. The hands are considered part of 
the ball. Therefore, contact with the 
fingers in tying a ball would not be 
considered a foul. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, for an official to tell when 
there is hand contact on a tie ball. A 
Canadian group of officials experimented 
with this in a six-game tournament. It 
is better to have this contact legal than 
to have players feel that the official is 
missing fouls. 


5. An attempt was made to clarify 
the term “follow through” in shooting. 
The “follow through” is part of return- 
ing to the space the player had. If the 
forward was fouled as she came down 
from her shot, she was fouled in the act 
of shooting. If the forward fouls on the 
follow through, her shot does not count. 
This gives consistency to the rule. 

6. The names of Individual Fouls in 
Section I of Rule 10 have given many 
officials a great deal of trouble in calling 
fouls. This section has been reorganized 
and reworded to make the names short 
and descriptive. It is hoped by the com- 
mittee that this will simplify officiating 
and will give the player a better under- 
standing of the exact infringement of 
the rule she has committed. 

The DGWS Basketball Committee is 
anxious to make rules which allow for 
the best possible game of basketball for 
girls and women. It weleomes comments 
and suggestions from the basketball 
playing, officiating, teaching, and coach- 
ing public. Suggestions should be sent 


to the Committee Chairman, Shirley 
Winsberg, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. * 


Competencies for Athletics Directors 





(Continued from page 39) 


Establishes salary and 
recommends increases 


1. Develops procedures for evalu- 
ating progress of staff members and 
makes recommendations for promo- 
tion in lieu of these recommenda- 
tions. 


PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT 
Plans new facilities 


1. Serves as program specialist to 
advise designers and architects. 2. 
Is acquainted with the value of long- 
range planning and initiates proce- 
dures for planning. 3. Gathers in- 
formation continuously and encour- 
ages staff members to do the same. 
4. Frees department members so 
they may visit other institutions and 
observe their facilities. 5. Receives 
maximum utility from minimum in- 
vestment of funds and utilizes all 
available space for the ongoing edu- 
cational program. 


Establishes rules for the use and 
care of facilities and ecuipment 
Supervises work of equipment 
and property personnel 

1. Assigns responsibility for care 
of equipment to a nonprofessional 
worker or delegates the function to a 
faculty person with interests in the 


area. * 
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MEET THE MAJORS 


a page for students and student major clubs 





A Chinese proverb states that “The 
longest journey starts with a single 
step.” This may be true of decisions 
made by individuals and of decisions 
made by groups. 

Many questions confront the college 
student; many plans for the future need 
to be considered. Careful thinking and 
judgment are required. In reviewing 
the list of chartered major clubs pre- 
sented here, one is mindful that the stu- 
dents composing these clubs. took one 
step in becoming chartered by AAH- 
PER. This single step was important, 
but the length of the journey can only 
be determined by the initiative, the 
imagination, the foresight, and the en- 
thusiasm of the members. The “jour- 
ney” is short if major club function is 
limited to becoming chartered and from 


there on the focus on worthy goals 
ceases. The “journey” may be limited 
to a club’s campus activities or it may 
extend to all parts of the state because 
students actively participate in the in- 
terpretation of their chosen profession 
to others. The major elub’s “journey” 
may find its way from coast to coast as 
worthy projects are undertaken and 
their results are realized and made 
known. The first step of the chartered 
club may result in a “journey” to for- 
eigr lands as student groups participate 
in international programs and projects. 

Those future-minded individuals who 
wish to travel even faster and farther 
may achieve this through student mem- 
bership in the state association and in 
AAHPER. Membership is a “stepping 


stone” for the student seeking advance- 





ment and stature in his chosen profes- 
sion. Membership offers advantages, op- 
portunities, and status which the pro- 
fessional person in health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation will wish to con- 
tinue receiving throughout his profes- 
sional career. 

Another important step is the individ- 
ual’s acceptance of responsibility. Being 
a member of a professional organization 
in itself is not enough. Each student 
must be a participating member. Club 
projects should become the concern of 
every person, not just left to those 
elected to office. Committee membership 
should not be for an elite clique but 
should be distributed generously. Prog- 
ress through the stages of committee 
member to committee chairman to officer 
must be built on the broadest possible 
base of participation. 

Service to the profession has many 
rewards, in personal growth, in expan- 
sion of the circle of acquaintances, in 
professional development, in satisfaction 
with life. The student gets something 
out of professional membership in pro- 
portion as he gives to the organization. 





STUDENT MAJOR CLUBS CHARTERED BY AAHPER 


The following are the Major Clubs which are currently char- 
tered by the American Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ueation, and Recreation. The following information is pre- 
sented for each Major Club: Name of Club; Institution and 
location; Men’s Club, Women’s Club, or Coed with number 
of members; Name of President of Club; Name(s) of Faculty 
Advisers of Student Major Club. 


Adams State College Major Student’s Association for HPE; 
Adams State College of Colorado, Alamosa; Men—45; Bob 
Pollard; Jack Cotton 

Arnold Major’s Club; University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; Coed—70; Roy Bruno, M. Willeox 

Athenaeum; Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; 
Women—60; Dorothy Burgess, Eleanor Forsythe 

Auburn University Physical Education Major Minor’s Club; 
Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 

Aroostock State Teachers College HPER Major’s Club; 
Aroostook State Teachers College, Presque Isle, Maine 

Bona Physical Education Club; Furman University, Green- 
ville, South Carolina; Men—28; Charles Phillips; W. L. 
Carr 

Claflin Intramural Athletic Association; 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Health, Physical Education and Recreation Club; Michigan 
State University, East Lansing; Women—156; Helen 
Hughes; Dorothy McKnight 

Health and Physical Education Club; Texas A and I College, 
Kingsville; Coed—25; Roy Marshall; Stewert E. Cooper, 
Nan Roberts 

Health and Physical Education Club; Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville; Women—35; Katherine G. Hol- 
land; Jean G. Jacobs 

Mabel H. Taylor Club of Hunter College; Hunter College; 
New York, New York; Women—42; Janice McKeon; 
Josephine Burke 

Major Students’ Association for HPER; Adelphi College, 
Garden City, New York 

Major Students Association for HPER; Albany State Col- 
lege, Albany, Georgia; Co-ed—40; Clifton Bradley; Charles 
Stancil 


Claflin College, 





Whereas there are many additional clubs that have been 
chartered by AAHPER, due to lack of current information 
these clubs are not listed. Will all active chartered major 
clubs please contact AAHPER and provide the information 
as submitted above in order that these files may be up-to- 
date and complete in the National Office, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Major Student’s Association for HPER; Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, New Hampshire; Co-ed—35; Brad Dunbar, 
Lois Gould; Keith King, Ruth Keddy 

Major-Minor Physical Education Club; Northern [Illinois 
University, Dekalb; Women—80; Gloriann Allison; Mar- 
garet M. Dunean 

Marshall College Physical Education Major’s Club; Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia; Coed—35; Judith Anderson; Michael 
Josephs, Louise MeDonough 

Men’s Health, Physical Education and Recreation Club; Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia; Men—60; Neil Auer- 
bach; William Kerr, Wallace Browning, Harry J. Waters 

Men’s Physical Education Majors Club; Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee; Men—140; Earl Schworm; James V. 
DeCosmo 

Men’s Physical Education Major-Minor Club; Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock; Men 32—-Howard Carlyle; 
John Cobb 

Men’s Physical Education Organization (MPEO); New York 
University, New York; Men—150; Robert Crovatto; Mr. 
Pechar 

P.E.M. Club; St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York; 
Men; Gavin H. Carter 

P.E.M. Club; University of Texas, Austin; Coed 
Shanks;, Kay H. Peterson 

PHEMS; Kansas State University, Manhattan; Coed—81; 
Sally Hardwick; Eva Lyman 

Phi Eta Tau; University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
24; Rene Ferrell; Jean Wells Foster 

Phi Pi Sigma; Chicago Teachers College; 
Hanson; Cyril Trayford : 

Physical Education Club; Towa State Teachers College, Cedar 


-135; Jeanne 


Women 


Coed 50; Harriet 
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Falls; Women—92; Evelyn Miller; Jean Bontz 

Physical Education Club; Maryville College, Maryville, Ten- 
nessee; Coed—25; Keith Day, Mrs. William O. Largen 

Physical Education Club; Mississippi State College for Wom- 
en, Columbus; Women—40; Mary Louise Shaw; Mary 
Kate Miller 

Physical Education Club of Bouvé-Boston School; Tufts Uni- 
versity, Medford, Massachusetts; Women—50; Laura R. 
Puffer; Suzzane E. Wills 

Physical Education Club of MacMurray College, Jackson- 
ville, Illinois; Women—46; Minnie Griffin; Betty G. Hart- 
man 

Physical Education Club; Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio; Women—15; Rosie Goss; Carolyn Tarbell 

Physical Education Club; Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa; 
Co-ed—40; Leon Oltman; Naney Mista, David M. Olson 

Physical Education Club; Western Carolina College, Cullow- 
hee, North Carolina; Coed—122; Edward McLean; Floyd 
T. Siewert 

Physical Education Majors and Minors Club; Augustana 
College, Rock Island, Illinois; Coed—24; Gary Wieneke; 
Kenneth Tillman, Norma Veduik 

Physical Education Majors and Minors Club; Texas Chris- 
tian University, Ft. Worth; Women—37; Martha Chilton, 
Maybelle Tinkle. 

Physical Education Majors-Minors; Utah State University, 
Logan; Coed—66; Fern Gardner; Lineoln MeClellan 

Physical Education Major-Minor Club; University of Ari- 
zona, Tueson; Women—S81; Joan Reineke; Pilgrim, Price, 
Garner 4 

Physical Education Majors and Minors Club (PEMM); Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, Albuquerque; Coed—315; Dave 
Wilshin; Charlotte Piper, Frank Papesy 

Physical Education Majors and Minors Club—Women; Lin- 
field College, MeMinnville, Oregon; Women—27; Ruth Kil- 
rore, Jane Mellroy 

Physical Education Majors and Minors Club; Western Mich- 
igan University, Kalamazoo; Men—85; Ronald Hopkins; 
J. Hoy, H. Ray 

Physical Education Majors and Minors; Central College, 
Fayette, Missouri 

Physical Education Majors and Minors; Eastern Kentucky 
State College, Richmond; Coed—40; Kenney Tippett; R. J. 
Synovitz 

Physical Education Majors and Minors; State University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion; Women—18; Myrna Grant; 
LaVernia Jorgensen 

Physical Education Majors Club; Adelphi College; 
City New York 

Physical Education Majors Club; Boston University, Sargent 
College, Boston, Massachusetts; Women—65; Margaret 
Hayden; Waneen Wyrick 

Physical Education Majors Club; Chapman College, Orange, 
California; Coed—18; Nash Rivera; Mickey Raynor 

Physical Education Majors Club; East Carolina College, 
Greenville, North Carolina; Coed—330; Pat Harrell; Fran- 
cis F. Pyne 

Physical Education Major’s Club for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation; Texas Western College of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, El] Paso; Co-ed—100; Harry Gruber; 
Mrs. Glardon 

Physical Education Majors Club for Women; Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; Women—49; Pat 
Tatum; Violet Davion 

Physical Education Majors Club for Women; Southwest Mis- 
souri State College, Springfield; Women—40; Marilyn 
Moore; Mary Jo Wynn, Margaret Putnam, Florence Bugg 

Physical Education Majors Club; Mary Washington College 
of the University of Virginia, Fredericksburg, Virginia; 
Women—35; Bonnie Platt; Rachel Benton 

Physical Education Majors Club of Adelphi College; Garden 
City, New York 

Physical Educations Majors Club; Southeast Missouri State 


Garden 
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College, Cape Girardeau; Women—61; Marki Sue MeMul- 
len; Rosina M. Koetting 

Physical Education Majors Club; Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Carbondale; Men—232; Cecil C. Franklin 

Physical Education Majors Club; Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Coed—80; Barry Stern; Walter A. 
Johnson 

Physical Education Major’s Club; University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; Lou Ray King; Martha G. Carr 

Physical Education Majors Club; Wisconsin State College, 
LaCrosse; Coed—63; Delore Prust; Miss Baird, Mr. Beran 

Physical Education Majors; Humboldt State College, Arcata, 
California; Women—40; Marlene Tompson; Dr. Watson 

Physical Educations Majors in Gettysburg College; Gettys- 
burg College, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania; Coed—38; Earl 
Melin; Harold Glad, Naney Mitchell 

Physical Education Majors; Northern State Teachers College; 
Aberdeen, South Dakota; Coed—125; Hildred Wolfe 

Physical Education Professionals; Lamar State College of 
Technology, Beaumont, Texas; Women—38; Clarice Zingel- 
man; Dianne M. Baker 

Society of Physical Education (SCOPE); Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, Texas; Coed—32; Ellen Cole- 
man; H. Steven Brown, Marjorie Stubblefield 

Student Major Club of Saint Cloud College; Saint Cloud, 
Minnesota; Co-ed—61; Charles Gustafson; June Goemer, 
George Serdula 

Student Professional CAHPER Association; Sacramento 
State College, Sacramento, California; Coed; Dick Wolfe; 
Irvin E. Faria, Charlote Bergstrum 

Students’ Professional Association for Physical Education 
Club; Augustana College; Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Student Unit of California AHPER; University of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara (Goleta); Coed—54; Jerry Huot; 
Marian H. Anderson, W. M. Wilton 

West Texas HPE Majors; West Texas State College, Can- 
yon; Men—150; Richard Edleman; Hatcher Brown, John 
Whinnery, Borden Price 

Women’s Association for Majors and Minors in HPER; Uni- 
versity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; Women—31; Theodora 
Artz; Florence A. Bernholdt 

Women’s Division, Physical Education Club; Eastern Mich- 
igan College, Ypsilanti; Women—60; Mary Schultz; Ger- 
trude Montgomery 

Women’s Physical and Health Education Club; University of 
Washington, Seattle; Women—47; Virginia Anne Wyatt; 
Katherine Fox 

Women’s Physical Education Association; The Ohio State 
University, Columbus; Women—110; Margaret Palumbo; 
Mary F. Hull, Phebe M. Scott 

Women’s Physical Education Club; 
Jacksonville, Illinois; Women 
G. Hartman 

Women’s Physical Education Club; 
College, Hattiesburg; Women 
Lee Warren, Mrs. Fred Lewis 

Women’s Physical Education Club of the Winona State Col- 
lege, Winona, Minnesota; Women—®53; Dorothy Steffens; 
Susan J. Day 

Women’s Physical Education Major Club; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Women—41; Sandra Plummer; Billy 
Jean Cain 

Women’s Physical Education Club; University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Women—120; Carol Freas; Shirley Knauf, Jo 
Ann Dittmer 

Women’s Physical Education Organization (WPEO); New 
York University, New York; Women—50; Carol Libman; 
Miss Schleede 

Women’s Professional Club; University of Maryland, College 
Park; Women—45; Marie Sterne; Dorothy R. Mohr 

Women’s Undergraduate Physical Education Majors and 
Minors Club; Indiana University, Bloomington; Women— 
12; Maureen Kavich; Dean Summers 


MacMurray College, 
51; Minnie Griffin; Betty 


Mississippi Southern 
28; Bobbie Pearson; Carrie 
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of ‘children, youth, and adults in the 
state of Kansas and in its public 
schools. The Association pledges its 
continuing cooperation, support and re- 

irees to assist in every way possible 
the work of the director and staff in 
these fundamental areas of education 
in Kansas. 


Commendation—South Dakota 


The AAHPER commends and salutes 
the leadership demonstrated recently in 
meeting the fundamental needs of chil- 
dren and youth by M. F. Coddington, 
South Dakota State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and by the state 
legislature in securing the enactment of 
a legal requirement for the teaching of 
physical education in the secondary 
schools of South Dakota. The Associa- 
tion also acknowledges and commends 
Governor Archie Gubbrud of South Da- 
kota for his leadership in making this 
legislation effective at a time when this 
phase of education is so imperative and 
significant. 


Commendation—AAHPER 
Convention 
The entire membership of AAHPER, 


which experiences professional growth 
as a result of a national convention, ap- 
preciates the efforts of all those who 
have planned the programs and carried 
out the many aspects of the conference. 
These persons include Association offi- 
cers, committee members, program par- 
ticipants, the exhibitors, and the head 
quarters staff. 

Special thanks are due Charles H. 
Sage, the convention manager, his com- 
mittee chairmen, and the many members 
of the Atlantic City teaching staff who 
have made this convention successful. 
We also express our appreciation to 
Samuel Gillingham, Superintendent of 
Schools, for the fine cooperation and as 
sistance received from the Atlantic City 
Publie Schools. 


Commendation—Department of 
Elementary School Principals 


The AAHPER extends appreciation 
to the Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association for the opportunity to plan 
our conventions together, to participate 
in its many fine meetings, and to share 
with it a joint general session. The 
AAHPER convention was greatly en- 
riched by this cooperative venture, the 
first time two departments of the NEA 
have held national conventions in the 
same city at the same time. * 
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HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER RECORDS 


Freeport, N. Y 





Unique, Progressive Recorded 
Talk-Thru, Walk-Thru Method 


e Physical Fitness Activities to Music 


e Square Dances e Play Party 
e Couple Dances and 

& Mixers Singing Games 
e Rhythms e@ Marches 


e Folk Dances e Rope Skipping 
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free 
wheeling 
Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) and U-SHELL 
BUCKLE STRAP (bottom) both in 
black and red kid... $9.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $8.95 
SEND FOR the CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, 7501 
1612 Broadway, New York 19 


New York + Boston 
’ i sie Chiceigo + Los Angeles 


Hollywood « San Fran- 





Prcaded A cisco * San Mateo 
ane e®’ Montreal + Toronto 
2 Baer siNCE” = Ottawa 

"ait 


1612 Broadway, N. Y. 








ONLY WITH 


CAN YOU BUY LEOTARDS 
AT FACTORY WHOLESALE 


PRICES 































































HERE ARE 
ADDITIONAL 
REASONS 
WHY 


Edueatot 
LEOTARDS 
ARE 
PURCHASED 


BY MORE \ 


HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 


throughout the United States. Many styles 
are offered in the illustrated catalogue. 
Fabrics: MER SHEEN . . . made from 2 ply 
mercerized combed peeler cotton, rib knit; 
NYLON STRETCH JERSEY . sweater 
weight; SATIN GLOW JERSEY . . . made 
from Du Pont’s high lustre rayon rein- 
forced with fine cotton. Leotards are in all 
popular shades. Girls’ and adults’ sizes. 
Expert workmanship in every detail—all 
seams reinforced. EVERY EDUCATOR LEO- 
TARD HAS THE EXCLUSIVE WHITE SANI- 
TARY INSIDE CROTCH, AN IMPORTANT 
HEALTH FEATURE. 
































Style L2 
$2.50 child 
2.75 adult 













We manufacture tights without feet, calf 
and ankle length. From $2.75 up. WHOLE- 
SALE LEOTARD PRICES START FROM $2.50. 
Majorette and cheerleader costumes, cos- 
tumes for school recitals and classical 
plays, Modern Skirts and Swimwear. 


FREE POSTAGE 
SEND FOR STYLE CATALOGUE 
DELIVERY WITHIN 10 DAYS 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY, Dept. E 
226 So. 11th Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE DANCE 


Editor, NANCY SMITH 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex. 





IN MEMORIAM 


MARGARET LLOYD (1887-1960) 


Margaret Lloyd was born Margaret 
Thayer in South Braintree, Massachu- 
setts, a descendant of Sylvanus Thayer, 
the “father” of West Point and founder 
of Thayer Academy and of Thayer 
School at Dartmouth College. The pen 
name “Margaret Lloyd” came from a 
stepfather. 

My friendship with Peggy—the fam- 
ily name for her—stems from my first 
concert in 1933 at the Repertory The- 
atre in Boston. At that time she was 
starting her distinguished career as 
dance critic of the Christian Science 
Monitor. For 27 years, we were com- 
panions at all dance performances in 
Boston, and often in New York. During 
those years we saw every stage of the 
development of modern dance, ballet, 
and ethnic dance. 

Dance in education as well as the- 
ater dance, caught Peggy’s imagination, 
and she followed college and school pro- 
grams whenever possible. The contem- 
porary authors were part of her study: 
Margaret H’Doubler, Ruth Murray, 
Ruth Radir, and John Martin. Bouvé 
Boston School has been most fortunate 
in receiving many of the prized editions 
of the Margaret Lloyd collection. 

Her great love for dance overflowed 
to include the dancers, particularly 
young dancers, many of whom she in- 
terviewed, included in her reviews, and 
encouraged in personal letters as well 
as on the printed page. 

Margaret Lloyd glowed with a deep 
joy in the presence of dance—before the 
curtain went up at each performance 
she would be in a state of suspension 
ecstatic anticipation. Often she would 
say, “It is too good for us—nothing else 
compares—everything in between is 
meaningless.”—-PAULINE CHELLIS, asso 
ciate professor of physical education and 
director of dance, Bouvé-Boston School 


FREDA D. MILLER 

The untimely death of Freda D. Mil- 
ler on May 25, 1960, has deprived the 
dance world of the talents of one who 
enriched it immeasurably. To remember 
Freda Miller is to recall her years at 
New York University Camp where as 
teacher, leading light of the camp pro- 
ductions, and general spark to all of 
the fun, she was known to hundreds of 
teachers from all over the world. One 
may also recall her years of touring as 
pianist for Hayne Holm, as composer, 
pianist and manager for Charles Weid- 
man, as composer and rehearsal pianist 
for Broadway shows and as composer 
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for Helen Tiamiris and Alwin Nikolais 
in her last years. To thousands of 
teachers, her Records of Dance have 
proved invaluable. 

Through her myriad contacts with 
dancers, choreographers and _ teachers 
with the resulting enrichment of the 
dance field, Freda Miller has left behind 
her many who know her name and who 
deeply feel the loss—LuciLe BranMs 
NATHANSON, Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association, Educa- 
tional Department. 





Freda Miller Memorial Fund 
The Freda Miller Memorial Fund has 


been set up to encourage young com 
posers to write for dance through an 
annual award to a composer and a 
choreographer for a jointly produced 
work. First award: Spring, 1961. Ex- 
ecutive Board: Lucile Brahms Nathan 
son, chairman, John Butler, Martha 
Hill, Hanya Holm, Norman Lloyd, Helen 
Tamiris. Contributions may be sent in 
care of Doris Thorn, Financial Secre- 
tary, Dance Teachers Guild, 28 West 
56th Street, New York City. 





NSD Conference on Movement 


A’ week-long dance conference is to be 
held June 11-18 at the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina in 
Greensboro. This conference, unique in 
concept, will enable delegates to choose 
for detailed study and diseussion one of 
the following areas of dance: (1) theor- 
ies of movement, (2) social forms of 
dance, (3) dance as education, and (4) 
dance as a performing art. Guest le 
turers will serve as consultants in these 
discussion groups. Focus on Dance II, 
1961 will contain the results of the con 
ference, including the major addresses of 
the guest speakers and detailed reports 
of the working committee. 

For information and _ application 
forms, write to Dorothy Davies, 
WCUNC, Greensboro, North Carolina. 





be! FEF Willer Kocouds 


MUSIC 


for 


DANCE 


CLASS—TECHNIQUE— 
PERFORMANCE 


ALSO SHEET MUSIC 
Elementary and Abell 
Suggestions for o_o 





ALBUM +1 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR 
TECHNIQUE 


16 short pieces in different styles and 
tempos, each with a one-measure introduc- 
tion for preparation and suggested list of 
suitable techniques. 








ALBUM #2 
SECOND ALBUM FOR DANCE 


4 studies, each about 3 minutes long, mak- 
ing this a good follow-up for Album #1. 
Also, a complete 10-minute ballet, "The 
Fable of the Donkey,” including narrative, 
suggestions for performing and costume 
sketches. 








ALBUM #3 
THIRD ALBUM FOR DANCE 


10 “dancey" pieces for improvisation or 
performance. Some may also be used for 
technique classes, since they keep a steady 
deat. 








ALBUM #4 
MUSIC FOR RHYTHMS 
AND DANCE 


Primarily for use with children. 4 pages of 
suggestions for the teacher with no special 
training in movement, rhythms or use of 
music. For basic movement, dramatic play, 
rhythm band, etc. May also be used for 
more advanced classes. 








Correction 

In the April 1961 Spotlight on 
the Dance column, we requested 
nominations to fill five National 
Section on Dance offices. This 
vear, however, only the following 
three offices are to be filled: chair- 
man-elect, advisory member, and 
member-at-large. 




















ON THE APPROVED LISTS OF 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION of Detroit, 
Boston, Kansas City, Miami, Washington, 
D. C., New York City, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Baltimore and many others. 
COMPOSED AND PLAYED BY FREDA 
MILLER. Each album contains 3 break- 
resistant records (6 sides) recorded with 
piano at 78 RPM for easy stop and go. 
Price per album $10.00 postpaid plus 52¢ 
federal excise tax unless school exempted. 
Descriptive brochure on request. Mail 
check, money order or school requisition. 


Freda Miller Records 


Dept. J, Box 383—Northport, L.!., N.Y. 




















KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 






























Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPAKY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 












































TEELA-WOOKET 
ARCHERY and RIDING CAMPS 
Roxbury, Vermont 


Tops in Archery and Riding 





AAHPER “Operation Archery” Workshop 

June 19-June 23—For all youth leaders 
Archery course for instructors 

June 19-June 28—Vacationing June 18-July 2 
All-inclusive rates $10.00 per day 





Autumn Archery, Riding and Family Camps 
Aug. 31-Sept. 10 
VACATION RATES . . . $8.00 per day 





Courses in Equitation 

June 26-July 2... . Aug. 31-Sept. 13 
For brochure with complete details mail form 
below to: wha 





Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Miller & a 
67 Old Stone Church Rd. 

Upper Saddle River, N. J. 

| RE copies of brochure on 
re SION caitcsctinicsess to 


ah acd a hack opncoeciajnendcrsopoantacol anaes 


















lodine for Your Swiming Pool 
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(Continued from page 22) 


ine gas remained. However, those 
pools equipped with a hypochlorina- 
tor may use such equipment for the 
feeding of either hypochlorite (whe- 
ther sodium or calcium) or other 
chlorine-releasing compounds, such 
as _1.3-dichloro-5,5-dimethyl-hydan- 
toin.! During the summer months, 
we made the change to 1.3-dichloro- 
5,9-dimethyl-hydantoin as the re- 
leasing agent in order to eliminate 
chlorine gas. 

Bather Acceptancy 

To obtain reliable data about bath- 
er acceptancy of iodine purification, 
we conducted a controlled study of 
our indoor pool with a more or less 
‘‘eaptive’’ bathing load. The study 
group consisted of 380 persons, 340 
of whom were physical education 
students spending a minimum of two 
hours per week in the pool. The re- 
maining 40 people were members of 
the swimming team who spent a 
minimum of 24 hours per week in 
the pool. 

From October 1959 to January 
1960, a careful record was maintained 
of the members of the swimming 
team with respect to eye irritation, 
and also of ear canal infections (oti- 
tis media, otitis externa). With these 
data as a reference baseline, in ad- 
dition to a questionnaire completed 
by the other 340 persons in the con- 
trol group, it has been established 
that : 

1. Eve irritation was 
from 80.2%, 


nated water, to 23.4% levels in iodin 


reduced 
encountered in chlori 


ated water. 

2. Eye irritation reported in the 
above defined 23.4% group was quali- 
fied to the extent that such irrita- 
tion, unlike severe prolonged irrita- 
tion from chlorinated water, rapidly 
disappeared upon leaving the pool. 

3. There were no cases of ear in- 
fection reported during the period of 
this study. Normally, ear infection 
rates for swimmers using this pool 
ean be anticipated for about 1.4% 
of the large bather population. * 


1Hiodine, Voldale Ine., Long Island City, 
New York. This company offers iodine 
purified providing aquamarine colored pool 
waters at pH8.0. 





Suggested Reading 

Buiack, A. P.; LAcKEy, J. B.; and Lackey, 
Ek. W. ‘‘ Effectiveness of Iodine for the 
Disinfeetion of Swimming Pool Water.’’ 
American Journal of Public Health. 49; 
1060-68; 1959, 

MARSHALL, J. D. Jr.; MCLAUGHLIN, J. D.; 
and CARSCALLEN, E. W. ‘‘Todine Disin- 
fection of a Cooperative Pool.’’ Sani 
tarian, 22: 199-203; 1960. 

Communicable Disease Center Training 
Manual #665, Swimming Pools. U. 8. 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 1959. 

MARSHALL, J. D. Jr.; Faper, J. E.; and 
CAMPBELL, B.S. ‘‘ Advantages and Limi- 
tations of Iodine Disinfection of a Large 
Controlled Indoor Swimming Pool. I. 
sacteriological Analysis.’’ American 
Journal of Public Health. In press. 

Standard Methods for the Examination of 
Water, Sewage, and Industrial Wastes. 
Tenth Edition. New York: American 
Publie Health Association. 1955, 

Marks, H. C., ahd Srranpskov, F. B 
Procedure for Disinfecting Aqueous 
Liquid, U. S. Patent $2,443,429. As 
signed to Wallace and Tiernan Produets, 
Ine. 

CHANG, S. L. ‘* The Use of Active Iodine 
as a Water Disinfeetant.’’ Journal of 
American Pharmaceutical Assoc., Sci. 
Ed. 47:(6 417-23; 1958. 

CHANG, S. L., and Morris, J. C. ‘‘Ele 
mental Iodine as a Disinfectant for 
Drinking Water.’’ Industrial and Engi 
neering Chemistry 45: 1009-12; 1953, 

Morris, J. C.; Coane, 8S. L.; Farr, G. M.; 
and CONANT, G. H., Jr. ‘‘ Disinfection of 
Drinking Water under Field Conditions.’’ 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
45: 1013-15; 1953. 

BuAcK, A. P.; Boupet, R. A.; and GIDDENS, 
R. D. ‘‘Todine for the Disinfection of 
Swimming Pool Water.’’ Presented be 
fore Laboratory Section, Annual Meeting 
American Publie Health Association, At 
lantie City, N. J., October 20, 1959. 

All references except for the volume, 

Stondard Methods for the Examination of 

Water, Sewage, and Industrial Wastes, 


may be obtained, gratis, by writing direct 


ly to Chilean Iodine Educational Bureau, 
Ine., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





1961 Convention Speeches Available 


Tapes of four major 1961 convention 
speeches are available for meetings or 
classes, at $3.00 each: 

‘‘The Effects of Social and Economie 

Change on Health and Human Vital- 

ity,’’ by J. George Harrar, acting presi 

dent, The Rockefeller Foundation ; 

‘*Good for Nothing,’’ by Glenn A. Olds, 

president, Springfield College; 

‘‘Debasing Our Academie Coinage,’’ by 

Abram Leon Sacher, president, Brandeis 

University ; 

‘“Edueational Environment and _ the 

Quest for Quality,’’ by Harold B. Gores, 

president, Educational Laboratories, 

Ine. Order from AAHPER, 1201 16th 

Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Active people 
go for Coke! 








Take a break... 
QM Have a Coke 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


Commager, Henry Steele. 


“Give the 
Games Back to the Students.” The New 
York Times Magazine, April 16, 1961. 
An eminent historian protests against 
school and eollege sports organized as 
publie entertainment. 

Galfo, Armand, “Keep Your Staff Out 


of Court,’ Overview, April 1961. 
Highlights ways to help a school staff 
avoid legal entanglements. 

Helm, Thomas, “Do It Yourself First 

Aid Kit,” Better Camping, May-June 
1961. Lists the essentials for a eamper’s 
first aid kit which can be assembled at 
home. 
Jacobs, James N. and Bollenbacher, 
Joan. “Teachers and Publie Opinion of 
Instructional T.V.” The Bulletin of the 
NASSP-NEA, Mareh 1961. Presents a 
study done in the Cineinnati public 
schools. 

Metheny, Elecnor. “The Unique 
Meaning Inherent in Human Move- 
ment.” The Physical Educator, March 
1961, Vol. 18, No. 1. A perceptive state- 
ment on the unique role of physical edu- 
eation teachers today. 

Roth, Arthur (M.D.) “Teenage Con- 
eerns.” The Journal of School Health. 
April 1961. Ineludes many suggestions 
to help youngsters master their concerns 
about health and appearance. 

Scharadt, Arlie. “Big Noise from Win- 
netka.” Sports Illustrated, April 3, 
1961. A story about coach and swim- 
ming program at New Trier High 
School (Winnetka, Illinois). New Trier’s 
swimming team said to be not only the 
best in America but the best high school 
team in history. 

Shaw, Archibald B. “The Adequate 
Administrative Staff’ Overview, Feb 
ruary 1961. The very perceptive editor 
of Overview advanees some ideas on 
how to proceed toward adequate staffing. 
Sample quote: “At some point someone 
not immersed in daily tasks is needed 
to give an outsider’s overview.” 

Travel, Janet G. (M.D.) “Fit to be 
President” Sports Illustrated. April 7 
1961. The President’s physician explains 
the contribution of physical activity to 
health and gives some sensible tips on 
exercise, 

Watson, William H. “Seuba School 
at FSU.” Safety Education, May 1961 
Description of the seuba diving safety 
program at Florida State University. 

“Your Child’s Intelligence” NEA 
Journal January 1961. 
section. Sensible, direct answers to ques 
tions about 1.Q., based on up to date 
research and especially prepared for 
teachers to share with parents. 


16 page special 


“Summer Courses in Special Eduea 
tion,” Exceptional Children, April 1961. 
A listing of college and university sum 
mer session offerings in the ed ication of 
exceptional children, of special interest 
to those interested in adapted physical 
education. 














MEMO 


Zo All AAHPER 
Members 


From: AAHPER Publica- 
tions Department 
Re: AAHPER Standing 
Order Plan 
This is to tell you 
about the new Standing 
Order Plan designed so 
that you receive all 
AAHPER books and pam- 
phlets as they come off 
the press. Publica- 
tions will be sent au- 
tomatically, and bill- 
ings will go out on 
November 1 and April l. 
To give you an idea of 
the number you may re- 
ceive in one year, 22 
books and pamphlets, 
ranging in price from 
35¢ to $3.00, were pub-= 
lished this year. 


Will you help publicize 
this new service to 
libraries—curriculun, 
staff, and general—so 
that their files of 
professional materials 
may be complete for use 
of staff and students. 
Send _ today for enroll- 





ment cards for your own 
professional library 
and for your school or 
college libraries. 
AAHPER, 


1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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another exciting tennis first from BALL-BOY 


For Group and Individual Tennis Teaching and Practice ... Indoors or Outdoors! 


Available in 10° long or 20’ long units... ¢ Allows player to hit hard as close as 8° to 
light, portable, free standing... as far as 40° away from net. 
¢ May be played on both sides at once... 
¢ Adjustable tilt and adjustable net tension by as many as I0 people. 
provide “'set-up’ balls for consecutive * May be used to develop skills in small 
stroking — simulating every tennis return. rooms as well as on courts (no wild flying 
balls) . . . skilled players can polish strokes 
* Provides "get ready" time for next stroke year round. 
(not like a backboard) . . . no reduction * Vigorous practice at close range — great 
in ball speed. fun for novice or skilled player. 


¢ Use for Soccer, Volley Ball, Lacrosse, too! 


BALL-BOY co.., INC. 26 Millburn Road ... Bronxville, N. Y. .. . DE 7-0047 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE FOR DETAILS 

















New Members of AAPE 


The following people were elected to 
the American Academy of Physical Ed- 
ucation at its convention in Atlantic 
City March 15-18: Active Members— 
A. W. Hubbard, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Edward Johns, U.C.L.A., Los 
Angeles; King James MeCristal, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing; 
Simon A. MeNeely, U. S. Office of Edu 
cation, Washington; Elsa Schneider, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington; 
and Deobald Van Dalen, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. Associate Mem 
ber—Dr. Paul Dudley White, Boston. 
Corresponding Members — Marie 
Therese Eyguem, Paris, France; Michio 
Ikai, Tokyo, Japan; Alexander Me- 
Donald, Queens University, Belfast, Ire- 
land; and Antonio Leal d’Oliveira, Lis 
bon, Portugal. 


Phi Delta Pi Sponsors Physical 
Fitness Meeting 


On April 28, Phi Delta Pi, the Na 
tional Professional Physical Education 
Fraternity for Women sponsored an 
open professional meeting on physical 
fitness at Lankenau Hospital Auditor 
ium, Philadelphia. Speakers for the 
meeting were Kaare Rodahl, Research 
Director of Lankenau Hospital; Bonnie 
Prudden, Director of the Institute for 
Physical Fitness, N. Y.; and Martha 
A. Gable, Director, Division Radio and 
Television Education, School District of 
Philadelphia. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Sterling M. MacMurrin, professor of 
philosophy and academic vice president 
of the University of Utah, is the new 
U. S. Commissioner of Education ; 
Philip Hall Coombs was appointed by 
President Kennedy to the newly created 
post of Assistant Secretary of State for 
Edueation and Cultural Affairs ‘ 
Shane McCarthy submitted his resigna- 
tion in February as executive director 
of the President’s Council on Fitness of 
Youth, a position he had held since 1956 
when the Council was established 
J. Edmond Welch, Emory University 
physical education instructor and editor 
of the Official Volleyball Guide, has won 
a Dissertation Year Fellowship awarded 
by the Southern Fellowships Fund. The 
subject of his doctoral dissertation will 
be Dr. Edward Hiteheock of Amherst 


College. 


1961 Volleyball Championships 


Close to 50 teams will compete in the 
1961 National Volleyball Champion- 
ships to be held at the University of 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 





ACROSS THE NATION 


Minnesota, Duluth, May 10-13. The 
tournament will consist of six divisions: 
32nd Open USVA, 36th National YMCA 
Senior, National YMCA Masters, Na- 
tional Women’s USVA Championships, 
National Armed Forees USVA Cham- 
pionships, and National Collegiate 
USVA Championships. 


Cash In On Your Old Bloomers 


In connection with a forthcoming ex- 
hibit on changing styles in women’s 
gymwear, the E. R. Moore Company is 
offering $100 for the most ancient gym 
bloomers submitted. In addition, all 
physical education teachers who send in 
a pre-1910 gym suit receive in exchange 


ORRRC Plans Outdoor 
Recreation Survey 


The Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission is conducting a Na- 
tional Recreation Survey which will in- 
elude interviews with 16,000 people in 
18 states over a 12-month period. Ex- 
ecutive Director Francis W. Sargent ex- 
plains that the results of the survey will 
yield information on the percentages of 
the population who engage in each type 
of outdoor recreation according to place 
of residence, age, education, occupation, 
income, and marital status. In order to 
obtain an accurate picture of year-round 
outdoor recreation activities, the survey 


two pairs of E. R. Moore’s latest style will be conducted in four stages, one 
tailored Bermuda or Jamaica shorts. for each season. 

The first gym costumes designed for As stated in the January 1961 Prog- 
women date back to about 1880, but the ress Report, the core of the Commis 
oldest gym suit in the Moore company’s sion’s task is the analysis of our present 
museum at this time is a voluminous and future outdoor recreation needs and 
1910 model. Contest entries may be resources and the recommendation of 
sent to the firm at 932 W. Dakin St., policies and programs which will ensure 
Chicago 13, Ill fulfillment of these needs. 





Clinic Leaders and Guests Discuss Programs 


Education and civic leaders from 40 communities throughout the United States and 
foreign nations studied community education programs at the Third Community 
School Clinic in Flint, Michigan, April {-6. While the 250 visitors learn about special 
interest programs during a Resource Session (background), Jackson Anderson (left 
foreground), AAHPER consultant, discusses a leadership economics program with 
(left to right) Mrs. Asia Ashraf, vice-principal of a school in Karachi, Pakistan; 
Frank J. Manley, director of the Mott Program of the Flint Board of Education; 
and Catherine L. Allen ,vice-president-elect of AAHPER and professor of physical 
education and recreation, Bouvé-Boston School, and coordinator of special activities, 
Tufts University, Medford, Mass. The clinic is sponsored jointly by the Mott Founda- 
tion and the American Association for Health, Phusical Education, and Recreation. 
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Olympian 
Horse 






Heavy-duty 
Parallel Bor 


New Olympian Line 


The finest in competitive 
gymnasium apparatus. Meets rigid 
standards of the Federation Inter- 
nationale De Gymnastique for inter- 
national competition. Includes “‘Sys- 
tem Reuther” men’s and women’s 
parallel bar, horse, high balance 
beam, horizontal bar and Reuther 


board. 


Heavy-Duty Line 


. . « The finest in dependability 
and durability. Porter's deluxe par- 
allel bar features new fiberglass 
handrails or new matched and reg- 
istered wood rails. 


Write today for complete New 
Catalog. 


PORTER 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


9555 IRVING PARK ROAD 


SCHILLER PARK 6, ILLINOIS 
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Kennedy Selects Staff 
for Fitness Drive 

President Kennedy picked three men 
for jobs on the executive staff of the 
Youth Fitness Council, during the 
month of April. Theodore Forbes, su- 
pervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion for the Sacramento, California, 
public schools, was named to the key 
position of director of health, physical 
education, and recreation in the fitness 
program. Dean F. Markham, sales man- 
ager for an elastic textile firm, Wes- 
terly, Rhode Island, was designated as 
director for administration. Richard 
Snider, managing editor of the Topeka, 
Kansas, Capital-Journal, was named 
director of public education. 

Simon A. MeNeely, of the Office of 
Edueation, has been temporarily as- 
signed to the office of “Bud” Wilkinson, 
special consultant to the President on 
Youth Fitness. Mr. MeNeely coordinated 
the youth physical fitness conference 
held in Washington in February. 


Commission Considers Teacher 
Placement Service 

The National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
of the National Education Association is 
seeking to determine the extent of in- 
terest in a placement-information type 
of service concerning openings in teacher 
education institutions and concerning 
the availability of personnel. 

The proposal is to announce during 
1961-62 through the columns of the 
Journal of Teacher Education, in a 
highly ethical and confidential manner, 
(1) openings in teacher-education in- 
stitutions and (2) the availability of 
personnel for employment in teacher- 
education institutions. Additional infor- 
mation may be obtained from the Jour- 
nal of Teacher Education, NEA, 1201- 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
if a self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
enclosed. 


Louisiana Holds Aquatics Sessions 


The first annual Louisiana Aquatic 
Clinie was held in Baton Rouge on April 
15, 1961 at the Louisiana School for the 
Deaf. Mike Peppe, Ohio State Univer- 
sity swimming and diving coach and 
former Olympic coach was featured 
throughout the clinic. The program in- 
eluded sessions on techniques of coach- 
ing and officiating competitive swim- 
ming and diving. The clinie was spon- 
sored by the Recreation and Parks Com- 
mission in Baton Rouge. Joyee Hillard, 
DGWS state swimming chairman, organ- 
ized the clinic. 

Olympic Competition in Archery 

The National Archery Association has 
announced that archery for men will 
be included in the 1964 Olympie games 
to be held in Japan. The NAA was 
designated by the U. S. Olympie Associ- 
ation to be the governing body for 
United States archery efforts in inter- 
national competition. 





Charles B. (Bud) Wilkinson. (center), 


recently appointed special consultant to 
President Kennedy on youth physical fit- 
ness, chats with AAHPER Executive 
Secretary Carl A. Troester (left) and 
William G. Carr, NEA Evecutive Secre- 
tary, during a meeting in the office of 
HEW Ribicoff to 


physical fitness programs in the future. 


Secretary discuss 


Summer Study Opportunities 


e A conference for school health per 
sonnel, health teachers, and health ed 
ucators is being planned by the Univer 
sity of Washington School of Nursing 
and Department of Preventive Medicine 
in the School of Medicine. The confer 
ence is scheduled to run from June 19- 
June 30, with daily 3-hour sessions em 
phasizing lectures and discussions on 
recent advances in medicine and public 
health. Those wishing further informa 
tion may write to Miss Catherine Vavra, 
Department of Preventive Medicine, 
School of Medicine, or to Mrs. Doris 
Christian, School of Nursing, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash 
ington. 

e A Physical Education Workshop will 
be held July 26-August 11 at Washing 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri, un 
der the sponsorship of the University’s 
Department of Health and Physical Ed 
ucation. The workshop is designed for 
men and women specialists in physical 
education, classroom teachers, and ad 
ministrators; undergraduate and gradu 
ate courses are being offered. For fur- 
ther information and applications, con 
tact Dr. Harry Burrus, Washington 
University, Box 67, St. Louis 30, Mis 
souri. 

e A short course in adapted recreation, 
planned especially for those without a 
degree in recreational therapy, is being 
offered this summer as part of the 
Twenty-First Annual Eastern Coopera- 
tive Recreation School. This non-credit 
course, “Recreation for the Ill and 
Handicapped,” will be taught from 
August 19 to September 1, using the 
facilities of the New York University. 
For further information, write Ed 
Moyer, RFD 2, Middleburg, Pennsy]- 
vania. 
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The AAHPER Scholarship Committee 
screened more than 1000 applications 
from outstanding high school graduates 
in order to make a final selection of five 
recipients of four-year scholarships 
valued at $2000 each. The scholarships 
are the Nissen-Medart Physical Eduea- 
tion Scholarship, the AMF-W.J. Voit 
Youth Fitness Scholarship, the E. R. 
Moore Physical Edueation Scholarship, 
the Brunswick Foundation Youth Fit- 
ness Scholarship, and the Honor Your 
Partner Physical Education Scholar- 
ship. The recipients were announced at 





Patricia Diehl 


the 1961 AAHPER Convention in At 
lantie City. 

MarityN Rute MiLvurr of Chehallis, 
Washington, was awarded the 1961 Nis- 
sen-Medart Physical Education Schol 
arship, provided by the Nissen Tramp- 
OLINE CoMPANY of Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
and its subsidiary, the Frep Merpart 
Company of St. Louis, Missouri. Miss 
Miller finishes at W. F. West High School 
in June, graduating 11th in a class of 
112. She is a prize-winning gymnast 
and has been a leader in a variety of 
school activities, including the Girl’s 
Athletic Association, the school paper 
and annual, and the Girls League. In 
addition, she has served as Junior Class 
Secretary, is a member of the National 
ILonor Society, and has received a best 
acting award in school dramatiecs. She 
plans to attend one of the following in- 
stitutions in September: University of 
Washington, Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, or the University of 
Puget Sound. 

JacK Patrrick Lyncu of Mount Ver- 
non, Washington has received the AMF- 
W. J. Voit Youth Fitness Scholarship, 
provided by the AMERICAN MACHINE 
AND Founpry Company of New York 
City. Jack is graduating from Mount 
Vernon High School with high honors, 
ranking 7th in a class of 180, and plans 
to enter the physical edueation profes 
sion, hoping also to coach athletics. He 
has won letters in football, basketball, 
and track, is presently captain of the 
basketball team, and as a junior was 


Jack Lynch 


1961 AAHPER SCHOLARSHIPS ANNOUNCED 


Washington javelin champion in track. 
A school and community leader, he has 
served for two years as high school stu- 
dent body treasurer, was selected to at- 
tend Boys State, was named Boy of the 
Month by the Carroll Club of Seattle, 
and belongs to the Torch Club, a scho 
lastic honorary. He plans to attend one 
of the following universities next year: 
University of Idaho, University of 
Washington, University of Oregon, or 
Washington State University. 

Patricia Lucite Drext of Modesto, 
California, has been awarded the E. R. 


Marilyn Miller 


Moore Physical Edueation Scholarship 
provided by the E. R. Moore Company 
of Chicago. Miss Diehl will graduate 
from Thomas Downer High School with 
an unusually high rank of 5th in a 
class of 547 and is interested in enter- 
ing the physical education profession. 
Active in many sports, she holds a 
Senior Life Saving certificate, has re- 
ceived the highest point rating in the 
GAA, and has served as a Girl Scout 
leader and summer counselor for several 
years. Miss Diehl also devotes her time 
and energies to a variety of other ac- 
tivities. She is a member of the State 
Honor Society, the FTA, is a church 
leader and is recognized as a talented 
musician and creative writer. In Sep- 
tember, she hopes to attend either the 
University of California or San Jose 
State College. 

JoHn Scotr CuNNINGHAM of Hanlin 
Station, Pennsylvania has been awarded 
the first Brunswick Foundation Youth 
Fitness Scholarship, provided by the 
BRUNSWICK CORPORATION of Chicago. 
After his graduation in the top 20 per 
cent of his class at Union High School 
of Burgettstown, John plans to attend 
either Slippery Rock, Bethany, Lock 
Haven, or East Stroudsburg Colleges in 
Pennsylvania, where he hopes to fulfill 
his life-long ambition of becoming a 
teacher of physical education. In addi 
tion to being a leader in chureh and 
community projects, young Cunningham 
has served his school as senior class 
president, junior class and Hi-Y viee- 





4m 


John Cunningham 


presidents, and is a member of the 
National Honor Society. He has par- 
ticipated in football, track, wrestling, 
and basketball, is an outstanding gym- 
nast, and this year received an award 
for football scholastic leadership and 
citizenship attainment. 

The first Honor Your Partner Physi- 
cal Education Scholarship was awarded 
to Linpa JEAN SrarK of Kenmore, New 
York. This scholarship is provided by 
SouarE Dance Associates of Freeport, 
Long Island, New York. Miss Stark 
ranks 70th in her graduating class of 





Linda Jean Stark 


676 at Kenmore West Senior High 
School and next year plans to prepare 
for a career in physical education at 
either Cortland State College, Brock- 
port State College, or Michigan State 
University. She is a leader in sports and 
physical education activities at her 
school, is active in the FTA, the Na- 
tional Honor Society, the Girls’ Letter 
Club, and has received archery awards 
and her Senior Life Saving certificate. 
Coming from a family of square and 
folk dancers, Miss Stark is an outstand- 
ing performer in all phases of the 
dance. 

Applications for AAHPER scholar- 
ships are received from high schools all 
over the country, and scholarship win- 
ners are selected annually by the AAH- 
PER Scholarship Committee. The dead 
line for,submitting applications is Feb 
ruary 1. 


Scholarship Students at 
Fitness Conference 


Representing the youth of America at 
President Kennedy’s Physical Fitness 
Conference in February were two recipi- 
ents of 1960 AAHPER scholarships. 

The two students attending the Wash 
ington eonterence were Robert Cobb, 
winner of the AMF-W.J. Voit Youth 
Fitness Scholarship, who is now at 
Springfield College, and Carol Sedo, re 
cipient of the Nissen-Medart Physical 
Education Scholarship, who entered 
Pennsylvania State University last fall. 
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Portrayal 
Of Athletic 


Competition 





a modern symbol of 
manufacturing a, 
leadership... cy 


For over 35 years the PREMIER seal 
has symbolized ‘‘the best’’ in ath- 
letic mats. Throughout the world, 
wherever competitive sports exist, 
athletes are protected by the scien- 
tificdesign and precision craftsman- 
ship that ge into every PREMIER 
mat. 


Whether its a rifle team in Rangoon, 
a wrestling team in Washington, 
D.C., or a “home exerciser” in Hol- 
lywood, there is a PREMIER mat de- 
signed to meet their needs—at the 
price they want to pay. We will be 
happy to show you how PREMIER 
Athletic Products can solve your 
particular sport safety problem. 
Complete and mail couponbelow. 


At no obligation please have your dealer or dis- 
tributor call on me. The best time and day of the 
week is 





NAME: 





SCHOOL OR COLLEGE NAME: 











ADDRESS: i 
CITY: STATE: 
PREMIER ATHLETIC PRODUCTS /Afm\ 
CORPORATION Up) 
DEPT. “C,” RIVER VALE, N. J. SEZ 
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Teaching Abroad 


Once again it is time for teachers who 
would like the experience of teaching in 
a national or an American-sponsored 
school in another country to begin plan- 
ning for a year abroad. This unusual 
opportunity is offered to elementary, 
secondary, and junior college teachers 
in all subject fields, through the teacher 
exchange program administered by the 
Office of Education in cooperation with 
the Department of State as authorized 
by Publie Law 584, 79th Congress, the 
Fulbright Act, and Public Law 402, 
80th Congress, the Smith-Mundt Act. 

During the 1962-63 school year, ap- 
proximately 400 grants will be available 
in 40 countries. The exchange teaching 
assignments are of two types: those in- 
volving an interchange of teachers, and 
those involving a one-way assignment 
for an American teacher in a school 
abroad. Summer seminar grants for 
teachers of French, German, Spanish, 
Latin, and history will also be available 
in France, Germany, Colombia, and 
Italy, and in Brazil and India, respec- 
tively. 

The basic qualifications for an ex- 
change teacher include the following: 
United States citizenship, a bachelor’s 
degree, three years of successful teach- 
ing experience, good physical health, 
moral character, emotional stability, ma- 
turity, and adaptability. Other consid- 
erations being equal, veterans and per- 
sons under 50 years of age are given 
preference. 

Being a well-qualified teacher is not 
enough. A candidate should have a 
real interest in the culture, history, ed- 
ucational system, and people of the 
country for which application is made. 
The teacher should also have the ability 
and willingness to interpret the United 
States—its people, customs, and culture 

to people abroad. 

Applications and complete informa- 
tion regarding teaching and summer 
seminar opportunities for the 1962-63 
academie year can be obtained after 
August 1 from the Teacher Exchange 
Section, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C. Applica- 
tions will be received until October 15, 
1961. 


NEA Day at the UN 


Special travel arrangements and 
events have been set up for an NEA 
Day at the United Nations on Saturday, 
July 1 which will give homeward-bound 
NEA conventioners an opportunity to 
schedule time in New York City for a 
UN headquarters visit. Plans include a 
UN program where NEA visitors will be 
addressed by Ambassador Adlai Stever 
son and Andrew W. Cordier. The NEA 
Division of Travel Service, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N.W., Washington, D. C., will 
supply further information. 








Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 
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IN COACHING 
Program Aids 


NOTHING builds stronger teams and 
better programs than these original, 
one-of-a-kind problem-solving work- 
savers. Get never-before results with: 


PLAYMASTER® Coaching Aids 
PICK-A-PLAY®* Coaching Aids 
RECORD-MASTER® “Hall-of Fame” Displays 
ERASO®* Posters & Charts 

SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
EQUIP-TROL®* Inventory Control Systems 
SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
BANDMASTER®* Formation Planner 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
















See your Sporting Goods Dealer 
or write For FREE catalog to— 


THE PROGRAW AIDS CO. sac 
Dept. J, 550 Sth Ave, WY. 36, 0. Y. 
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AHPER Organized in Alaska 


Alaska has become the fiftieth state to 
be represented by charter affiliation with 
the AAHPER. On January 7, 1961, the 
Alaskan State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was 
organized in Anchorage. The temporary 
slate of officers include Bill Neher, phys- 
ical education instructor at Orah Dee 
Clark Junior High School—president; 
Eleanore Dudley, secondary school phys- 
ical education teacher of Anchorage 
vice-president; and Nelimae Johnson, 
physical education teacher in Anchoragt 

secretary-treasurer. 

Although still in embryonie stage of 
organization, the Alaska state association 
is the culmination of months of prepara- 
tory work on the part of Mrs. Eleanore 
Dudley, state membership director, who 
handled all of the preliminary organiza 
tion work, including the recruitment of 
charter members from throughout the 
state of Alaska, the supervision of draft 
ing of the constitution, and the leader 
ship of all organization meetings until 
adoption of the constitution and election 
of initial officers. 

The Association participated actively 
in the Regional Teachers Conference. A 
booth in the educational display section 
featured latest textbooks and resource 
material on health, physical education, 
and recreation at the elementary and 
secondary levels; in addition an audio- 
visual display featuring film strips and 
movies was included. Miss Mavis Conlee, 
girls’ physical education teacher at West 
Anchorage High School, who is the 
Alaskan Representative for DGWS, was 
in charge of the display booth, assisted 
by Miss Dudley. Nick Peters, noted 
Anchorage physical therapist, presented 
a sectional talk dealing with corrective 
and adaptive physical education. 

The Alaska Association is part of the 
Northwest District AAHPER and rep- 
resentatives met with other members of 
the District at its annual convention in 
Seattle, Washington on April 13-15. 





State presidents-elect will meet at 
the National Headquarters office in 
June for orientation and planning 
meetings. This is the seventh such 
annual conference held to help 
strengthen the professional vitality 
of the state associations. Through 
informative presentations and in- 
formal discussions, these elected 
leaders gain a better understanding 
of the task ahead. 
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STATE anv DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Central District 1961-62 Officers 


The following officers were chosen to 
lead the Central District Association 
during 1961-62: Henry Shenk, Men’s 
Physical Education Department, Kansas 
University, Lawrence, Kansas—presi- 
dent; Ruth Sevy, associate professor of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, Fort Hays Kansas State College, 
Hays, Kansas—vice-president, physical 
education; Louis Alley, head, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Men, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City- 
vice-president, health; Kenneth Wells, 
director of physical education and ath- 
leties, Ames High School, and director 
of recreation for the city of Ames, Iowa 

vice-president, recreation; Carl Wear, 
professor of physical education, Univer 
sity of Nebraska—secretary-treasurer ; 
and Jean Bontz, head of physical ed- 
ueation for women at Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls—repre 
sentative for board of directors. 


Delaware Distributes Guide 


The Delaware AHPER has recently 
purchased and distributed complimen- 
tary copies of the AAHPER-Athletic 
Institute joint publication, Planning Fa- 
cilities for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, to all architects con- 
structing Delaware schools. Objective 
was to assist them in the planning of 
school facilities and to make them aware 
of national standards in our field. 

The Delaware AHPER devoted its 
three county meetings in March to re- 
cruitment. There were joint meetings 
with guidance counselors and physical 
education teachers in each county. 


Illinois Association News 

e The Illinois AHPER has elected the 
following officers for 1961: Carl H. 
Mendenhall, Thornton Township High 
School, Harvey—president; Luise Pi- 


ano, United Township High School, 
East Moline—president-elect; Homer 
Musgrove, Township High School, 


Sterling — vice-president, health; Wil- 
liam Groves, Eastern Illinois Univer- 
sity, Charleston—vice-president, physi- 
eal education; Mel Ackerman, Chicago 
Park District—vice-president, recrea- 
tion; Jean Carlson, Senior High School, 
Moline—secretary; Betty Keough, IIli- 
nois State Normal University, Normal 
treasurer; Anna Gay, Seneca High 
School, Seneea—membership chairman; 
and Margaret M. Duncan, Northern 
Illinois University, Dekalb—editor. 





e Recipients of the 1960 Honor Awards 
have been selected by the Illinois state 
association. They are: Ralph Brown, 
chairman of boy’s physical education, 
Waukegan High School, Waukegan; 
Arthur Buehler, director of the Bureau 
of Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reational Services, Chicago; Sam Eng- 
land, formerly Leyden Community 
High School, Franklin Park—retired 
after 31 years of teaching; Dorothy 
Hoadley, director of girls’ physical ed- 
ucation, Canton Senior High School, 
Canton; Charles P. Smidl, athletic di- 
rector and chairman of the Physical 
Education Department, Wilson Junior 
College, Chicago; and Mary Starkey, 
supervisor of physical education, East 
St. Louis. The General Award was 
granted to George T. Wilkins, super- 
intendent of public instruction, Spring- 
field. 
e A joint publication on art, music, 
and physical education, prepared by 
representatives of the IAHPER, the 
Illinois Art Education Association, and 
the Illinois Musie Education Associa- 
tion has been released by the Office of 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. The individual and joint con- 
tributions of these three areas of learn- 
ing are interpreted and given considera- 
tion as basic areas of the general ed- 
ueation program. Representatives from 
the IAHPER working on the joint com- 
mittee were: Maura Conlisk, Past-Presi- 
dent, IAHPER, Barbara Kerch, and 
Faith Clark. 
Eastern District Awards 

This year the Eastern District Associ- 
ation of the AAHPER has chosen four 
of its members to receive its Honor 
Award. They are: Lillian B. Davis, for 
many years supervisor of health educa- 
tion in the Baltimore public schools; 
Minnie L. Lynn, director of the Bouvé- 
Boston School of Physical Education 
and Physical Therapy; Elizabeth Me- 
Hose, associate professor of health, 
physical education, and recreation at 
Temple University; and Grover Mueller, 
former director of health and physical 
education, Philadelphia public schools. 


Southern District Elects Officers 
The 1961 officers elected at the South- 
ern District Representative Assembly 
were: Taylor Dodson — president-elect ; 
vice-president, health; 
Arthur Weston—vice-president, physi- 
eal education; Bernice Finger—vice- 
president, recreation; and Ethel Martus 
representative to National. 


Jessie Haag 











Canadian AHPER Convention 


The Canadian AHPER will hold its 
biennial convention at McMaster Uni- 
versity in Hamilton, Ontario June 19- 
23. The theme of the convention will be 
“Looking at Basie Issues;” Jay B. Nash 
is to be the principal speaker. For fur- 
ther information contact Mrs. Gordon 
O’Reilly, Athletic Department, Me- 
Master University, Hamilton, Ontario. 


Connecticut Association News 


® AAHPER Past-President Minnie L. 
Lynn was the keynote speaker at Con- 
necticut AHPER’s Spring Conference 
at Colebrook Outdoor Center, Hartford, 
April 14-15. Her topie was “The Com- 
mon Goals of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation.” 

e Connecticut AHPER added four to 
its Honor Award List at the Spring 
Conference held at the Colebrook Out- 
door Center. 

Professional Service Awards went to 
Marjorie Harrowell of New Britain and 
Frank Dornfeld of Westport. Profes- 
sional Merit Awards went to G. Carl 
Veith of North Haven and Joseph 


Staiger, retired, from Stamford 1917- 
58. Twenty-four have been honored 
since 1957. Ex-Govy. Abraham Ribicoff 
is one of the four Honorary Laymen on 
the list. 

Fifteen members of the Association 
were commended for having taught 25 
years or more in the field of physical 
education, coaching, health, and recrea- 
tion. 
e Dr. T. Erwin Blesh, president of 
CAHPER, announced the election of 
the following officers: Emilie Hartman, 
director of physical education and 
safety, elementary and girls’ secondary 
program of New Britain—president- 
elect; Doris Field, health counselor, 
Darien Public Schools — vice-president- 
elect, health; J. Robert Eddy, director 
of health and physical education, West 
Hartford publie schools—vice-president- 
elect, physical education; Robert Di 
Sirito, associate professor of physical 
education, University of Bridgeport 
—- vice-president-elect, recreation; 
Sandra Weed, health and physical edu- 
cation specialist, Norwalk publie schools 

secretary; and Mary Carley, Andrew 
Warde High School, Fairfield—treas- 
urer. 





Have you enrolled a new member in AAHPER this year? 
Use the forms on page 70 of your March 1961 Journal. 





Name 


Address 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 





Professional Membership 
[(] AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 


terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

0) AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 


() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

“(Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution — 


Address —_ 





Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Begin membership with month of [J January 
(Allow six weeks for membership processing which begins when payment is received. 
Report change of address six weeks before effective date to ensure continuous service. ) 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: A44HPER Journal 
—#6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


C] AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only ) 

[]) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

[] AAHPER Journal—$3.50 

Cirele year in college 1 2 3 4 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un 
dergraduate status of student members. 


Associate Membership 
(1) AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


OO April [) September 


() Research Quarterly—$5.00 
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WHAT'S 50 
SPECIAL = 
ABOUT 
HERCULITE? 


HERCULITE balls have a kicking, throwing, bouncing, hitting 
toughness that defies kids and concrete. vou can buy a cheaper 


ball, but not one which will give the long service of HERCULITE. You see, not only is 
















Herculite rubber tough but an unusual degree of thoroughness goes into the making of a 


Herculite ball. They Jast... and last .. . and last. See for yourself. Try Herculite by Rawlings. 


Rawlings has many playground items...all with made-to-last toughness. 
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No wonder she’s smiling... 

she knows she looks her best, 
indoors and out, in her Broderick 
Physical ‘Education clothes. 
Designed to fit better, wear longer, 


and always retain the “crisp” 
look—Broderick suits are official 
and regulation at schools and 
colleges all over the nation. 


1727 S. BRAND BLVD.; GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 
CHAPMAN 5-3025 


2400 BROADWAY, PARSONS, KANSAS 
PARSONS 620 


ONE-PIECE SUIT—STYLE G-527 

Sleeveless, with extended shoulders, snap front 
closure; darted waist; belt loops and separate belt 
bartacked at center of back; cuffed shorts 

cleverly hide the inside-elastic leg bottoms 
Gym-Sviting in Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 

Red, Gold, Wine and White. 








